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American Metropolitan Press 
Reaction to the Paris Commune 
of 1871 


In the wake of the Industrial Revolution, the elements of ap- 
plied socialism began to form through the efforts of the workers to 
secure improved economic status. Attempts had been made to mod- 
ify the traditional capitalistic system as early as the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. These efforts were, however, abortive, and further 
advances were not attempted until after the wave of reaction had 


subsided following the Congress of Vienna. Then new experiments 
of the Utopian variety appeared under the leadership of Fourier. 
Later during the reign of Louis Philippe, socialistic agitation for a 
more realistic program became more pronounced under the stimulus 
of Blanc and Proudhon. This phase of the movement, however, 
ended with the suppression of the workers by General Cavaignac 
during the “Terrible June Days.” 

Nor were other labor sponsored projects again to develop in 
France for over a decade. Socialist leaders were sent into exile, 
and they returned only after a more liberal policy of the French 
government had been adopted in the latter years of Napoleon III's 
reign. Yet, at this time the radicals lived in the shadow of the law, 
waiting for an opportunity to initiate their program. Their oppor- 
tunity came when Prussia defeated France in 1870-1871. 

The insurrection, which had been developing since the proclama- 
tion of the Third Republic, broke out in violent fury on March 18, 
1871, with the establishment of the Paris Commune. With the as- 
sistance of the International, a government supported by the Nation- 
al Guard was established. Its leaders supported by the Parisian 
workers announced their program calling for a federation of com- 
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munes, abrogation of rents, confiscation of property, reorganization 
of credit, the establishment of workshops, and the guarantee of 
rights, freedom and security for all. Pursuing the objectives through 
a policy of destructive and violent action, the Commune met with 
mounting opposition. Faced with a desperate military situation from 
the beginning, the socialist forces were gradually worn down by the 
French regulars. By May 28, 1871, the last of the Commune forces 
were defeated. During its two and one-half months of existence, 
the unorthodox and violent experiment was watched by the amazed 
and apprehensive Western World. In the United States comments 
on and interpretations of the Commune appeared on the editorial 
pages of the daily metropolitan newspapers and periodicals. Some 
of the observations analyzed the program of the Commune, while 
others made predictions about the future of socialism. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present an analysis of American press 
opinion as expressed during the period of the Commune. 

At the outbreak of the revolt which led to the formation of the 
Commune, the press failed to exhibit a clear grasp of the significance 
of the movement.’ A confused reaction was expressed by most of 
the newspapers. In general the movement was interpreted as a 
revolution rather than a civil disturbance. The New York Times 
commented: “Something like a revolution has been commenced.”* 
Nor did the continual flow of dispatches clarify the issues because 
on the following day the analysis was: ‘The most natural question 
to put with reference to the popular outbreak in Paris is: “What is it | 
all about’?’’* And a similar view was expressed in San Francisco. 
“Paris is under the entire mastery of the insurgents. What they 
propose to do does not fully appear.’* In the early analysis of the § 
disturbance, it was the Chicago Tribune that provided the most nearly 
correct interpretation of the development. 


The people of both hemispheres were startled, yesterday, by the intel- 
ligence that the city of Paris was in the hands of a mob... The worst scenes 
of the Revolution of '89 came into the mind of every reader, and it is not 
too much to say that the recital sent a shudder through all Christendom!® 


By the following day, the press saw the movement as a revo- 
lution led by an aggressive minority. 


1 Cincinnati Commercial, March 22, 1871, 4. (These last numbers refer 
to pages of the main edition.) 

2 New York Times, March 20, 1871, 4. 

3 Ibid., March 21, 1871, 4. 

# San Francisco Dail Morning Bulletin, March 22, 1871, 2. 

5 Chicago Tribune, March 22, 1871, 2. 
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The present insurrection in Paris bears a very close resemblance to 
that of 1848—the country being now, as then, in a state of apparently 
healthy transition from decaying despotism to a more liberal government, 
and the disturbances coming now, as then, from a mob of malcontents who 
are constitutionally irreconcilable with any condition of things short of the 
guillotine.¢ 


A similar view was taken by the Philadelphia Ledger: 


The mob... reigned supreme in Paris. That grand city, so recently 
inhabited by nearly two million of people, and even now containing more 
than three hundred and fifty thousand grown men, is dominated by a 
band of destructives which does not embrace or represent one-fifth of its 
male population.? 


Within a few days as the socialist character of the Commune was 
recognized, the press began to reflect not confusion but suspicion 
and dismay. This attitude was expressed by the New York Herald: 
“Who the leaders are has not yet been made known. Whether Louis 
Blanc, Victor Hugo, Ledru Rollin, Rochefort and other Reds have 
placed themselves at the head of this movement to uproot society 
and ‘organize hell’ in France our dispatches do not report.”® The 
Times was more definite in its assertions about socialism. “One of 
the terrors which lie back of the present revolution in Paris, both 
to France and Europe, is the fear that it is a socialistic outbreak, a 


stroke at property itself.”* A San Francisco editor was in agreement 
that socialism was behind the revolution. “The Montmartre in- 
surgents, composed of some of the vilest elements of Paris, led by 


the most violent of Reds, have openly defied the government . . .”*° 


After the Commune requisitioned property to secure funds, the New 
York Herald charged that the leaders believed that property is theft 
and that all profits and property should be controlled by the state.** 
The movement was, furthermore, interpreted as a “revolution of pil- 
lage.”** Yet, the Times was not positive about the development be- 
cause it stated that the socialist election victory in Paris “does not 
necessarily involve a practical revival of the tenents of St. Simon and 
Fourier—the new social organization and reapportionment of prop- 
erty.”'* An even less apprehensive view was taken by the Spring- 


6 Ibid., March 23, 1871, 2. 

7 Philadelphia Ledger, "April 7, 1871, 2. 

8 New York Herald, March 20, 1871, 6. 

9 New York Times, "March 24, 1871, 4. 

10 San Francisco Morning Bulletin, March 21, 1871, 2. 
11 New York Herald, March 22, 1871, 6. 

12 Ibid., March 20, 1871, 6. 

13 New York Times, March 28, 1871, 4. 
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field Republican, which analyzed the revolution as a movement sup- 
ported by the Parisian debtors. 

As the debtor class in Paris is enormous in number and has as its 
leaders men unscrupulous and reckless, they have had their way over the 
more moderate citizens. The revolution seems now firmly established in 
the city; it has the government organized and supported by thousands of 
poor men, in arms against their creditors . . .14 


When in April the Commune began its action of violence and 
persecution, the American press became more emotional and hostile. 
As the New York Tribune had early referred to the rebel Parisians 
as Communists, it now interpreted the arrest of the Archbishop of 
Paris as an omen of fearful events. ‘What other less prominent 
victims the enraged populace have claimed in the name of Liberty 
and the Rights of Man, the telegraph does not tell us; but there 
is great reason to fear that revelations of many horrors are yet to 
come.”"*® But, when the Commune began its socialistic program in 
earnest the press attacks were more violent. ‘The right of national 
property has been abrogated ; debt has been abolished; landlords have 
been proscribed as enemies of the state, and 200,000 citizens have 
been compelled to flee for no other offense than being richer than 
their neighbors.”** The Washington Evening Star took a broader 
view and interpreted the tendency as an attempt to initiate the 
ideas of the International which would alter the relation between 
capital and labor. Its editor wrote: “The ‘Commune’ movement 
seems intended to be a general one, all over Europe.’** The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, however, was more skeptical. “ ‘Property is rob- 
bery’ with them [Communists]. . . ”"® 

When the Cooperative Working Societies were organized, the 
general prediction was for further restrictions on property and lib- 
erty. Said the Times: 


... Every citizen must belong or lose his civil rights. Persons refusing 
to join these associations will find “all the establishments containing pro- 


14 Springfield Republican, Springfield, Massachusetts, April 1, 1871, 4. 

15 New York Tribune, April 6, 1871, 4. Editor’s Note. The fears of 
horrors yet to come were realized during April and May. During the last 
rive days of the Commune, before the government troops took control of 
Paris, the Archbishop of Paris, Monsigneur Georges Darboy, and four other 
churchmen were shot without trial in jail. The following day, May 25, the 
whole staff of the College of Arcueil, including five Dominican priests and 
eight lay instructors were marched into the street and shot. Next day a mob 
of men, women and children invaded the prison grounds of fifty others, 
among them eleven Catholic ecclesiastics, and hacked them to death. 

16 J[bid., April 11, 1871, 4. 

17 Washington Evening Star, Washington, D. C., April 15, 1871, 2. 

18 Philadelphia Ledger, April 21, 1871, 2. 
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visions destined for members of the commonwealth” closed to them as well 
as “all public houses, dining rooms, railroads, telegraphs and Post-Offices.” 
In fact the unhappy opponent of socialism and “liberty” in this form would 
discover that his only freedom was to die.19 


The language of the Herald was more picturesque in its descrip- 
tion. “In a word, France under the Commune would be a great 
federation of Fourierites phalanxes, of free love, of free labor, free 
enjoyment, and so on, and everything for everybody and nothing 
to do but to enjoy in everything, the pleasures of perfect equality 
and the fat of the land.”*° Every Saturday saw France under the 
Commune as a gigantic trade union, which the individual would be 
obliged to join or starve. It was further believed that all freedom 
of thought and action would be supressed and the world would drift 
back into medieval conditions.”* 

With the suppression of the insurrection the press generally ex- 
pressed relief and exhibited horror at the extermination. An example 
of this point of view was the opinion expressed by the San Francisco 
Morning Bulletin which said: 


News that the Paris insurrection is finally supressed, and that the 
authority of the National government is supreme in the Capitol... will 
be hailed with a sigh of relief. The short career of the Communists has 
been dreadful for its proscription and savagery. It can be compared with 
nothing but the worst events of the first revolution . . .?2 


In agreement the Nation almost exhausted its vocabulary to ex- 
press its horror of the violence of the Commune and its suppression. 
“It would be difficult to produce from history an expression of self- 
ishness narrower or more material, more short-sighted and more 
devilish in its intensity, than the organization which has just perished 
in the flames of Paris...”** But the more profound Times inter- 
preted the dying movement as a herald of coming events. 


... The struggle was a kind of picket skirmish, or outlying battle be- 
tween the vanguards of the two great armies of labor and capital. Its ter- 
rible significance even before a house was fired or a single , deed 
done by the Communists, was, to our mind, that it represented the deep 
explosive forces which underlie all modern society . . .24 


The same fundamentals were recognized by the Revolution which 





19 New York Times, April 27, 1871, 4. 

20 New York Herald, May 25, 1871, 6. 

21 ate Saturday, Boston, Massachusetts, V. 10, May 13, 1871, 450. 
22 San Francisco Morning Bulletin, May 30, 1871, 2. 

23 Nation, V. 12, June 1, 1871, 379. 

24 New York Times, June 25, 1871, 4. 
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tried to justify the principles for which the Commune fought in 
spite of the violence exhibited by its defenders. 


Their movement originated in the brain of the down-trodden masses, 
who, smitten with the idea of liberty, but without competent leaders or an 
effective organization, struggled for the right of self government. In so 
much as the mad attempt of these men and women of Paris who have 
so fearfully paid the forfeit of their crimes, aimed at freedom for them- 
selves, education for their children, better homes for the masses. . . history 
will vindicate them in the face even of acts of vandalism committed in the 
last hour of the Commune’s life.?5 


The recognition of growing friction between capital and labor 
in America coupled with the startling vitality of the Commune mo- 
tivated the press to give the socialist movement serious consideration 
as a threat to the traditional society and economy.** At the time of 
the suppression of the Commune, the editorial pages expressed the 
opinion that the atrocities would retard the progress of socialism for 
the moment. 


The Paris Commune is dead, but its spirit survives. That the Commune 
was a local outbreak is an extremely cherished misconception. Had it tri- 
umphed in France, the Paris insurrection would have been widely if not 
generally imitated.?7 


Within a few days, however, the Tribune was more definite about 
its predictions: 


The social questions which the Commune sought to raise have been 
ressing for ement for years past. They never had so good a chance 
or fair consideration as within the past twelvemonth. It is probable that 

the Commune has postponed them br half a century.?8 


With this assertion the Times could agree. 


Now, such horrors and crimes as these put back the cause the Parisian 
laborers had at heart, at least half a century. The very name of “working 
men’s organizations”, “associations” and “unions” will smell in the nos- 
trils of Europe for generations.?9 


But, the press predicted at the same time that the French sup- 
pression of the revolutionaries would not destroy socialism.*° The 
New York Tribune observed that the International, which it associat- 


25 Revolution, New York, June 29, 1871, 9. 
26 Nation, V. 12, May 18, 1871, 352-353. 

27 New York Tribune, June 22, 1871, 4. 

28 Ibid., May 29, 1871, 4. 

29 New York Times, May 31, 1871, 4. 

30 Nation, V. 12, June 1, 1871, 375. 
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ed with the Commune, had been weakened but not dissolved by the 
struggle.** The Nation, however, pointed out that socialistic ideas, 
because they had spread rapidly since 1848, would continue to 
spread over the world, thus threatening the foundations of society.** 
The analysis of the T#mes was more penetrating and specific. 


That the Commune cannot be stamped out by any amount of sweeping 
severity, has been sufficiently proved by the record of its eight day's death 
struggle. In giving it the slightest claim to martyrdom, the Versailles 
government has lent a vitality of which its own crimes had effectually 
deprived it... The Commune had a strong hold upon the masses, or it 
would have been more «sily subdued. Leaders and followers alike were 
terribly, fantastically in earnest, or they never could have carried to excesses 
so wild as those which have conferred on them a splendid infamy. De- 
spite the present fearful chastisement, Belleville and Montmartre will be 
cowed, not tamed.33 


In the Middle West the attitude was more confident and non- 
chalant. The Cincinnati Commercial emphasized that the social- 
ist plan for a “Universal Republic in Europe” should be relegated 
momentarily to the same status as the blasted dreams of the earlier 
fanatics.** 

Some attempts were made by the press to raise the specter of 
socialism in the United States. The Nation believed it saw in the 


program of the Commune elements similar to the proposals ad- 
vanced by the American radical reformers, and it predicted in suc- 
cessive weeks that the achievements of the Communists would 


undoubtedly help to stimulate the ‘labor reform’ movement for the present in 
other countries . . .25 No intelligent observer doubts that this ideal is gain- 
ing among the working-classes all over the world... Few but the wilfully 
blind now fail to understand the exact nature of the danger with which we 
are threatened; and to those who imagine that America is going to escape 
the convulsion, we recommend a careful study of the mining industry of 
Pennsylvania during the last ten years.6 


Every Saturday saw labor reformers advocating cooperation with 
the “Reds” to reconstruct a society more desirable to the workers, and 
it asserted that several International Societies had expressed overt 
sympathy for the distressed Commune.** The New York editors in- 


New York Tribune, June 6, 1871, 4. 
Nation, V. 12, June 1, 1871, 376. 

New York Times, May 28, 1871, 4. 
Cincinnati Commercial, May 30, 1871, 4. 
Nation, V. 12, May 18, 1871, 333-334. 
Ibid., May 25, 1871, 352-353. 

Every Saturday, V. 10, May 20, 1871, 459. 
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terpreted the struggle between capital and labor in America as ana- 
logous to the French situation. The Herald pointed out that al- 
though the United States had an abundance of cheap land and paid 
reasonably high wages, a struggle was developing between capital 
and labor that was similar to the conflict that produced the Com- 
mune.** The Nation emphasized that this struggle would become 
serious in the future. “Anybody who considers seriously what is meant 
by the conflict between labor and capital of which we are only 
just witnessing the beginning ... must acknowledge that the next 
generation will have a thorny path to travel.’** It saw a conflict of 
two fundamental viewpoints toward society. On the one hand 
were the liberals who had developed a society in which the indi- 
vidual was supreme, while on the other hand were the socialists 
trying to develop a society which would subordinate the individual 
to society. Unless measures were taken to reconcile these oppos- 
ing objectives, serious dangers threatened social solidarity. The 
danger of conflict was intensified in 1871 because of the rapid 
growth of the capitalistic class at the expense of the workers.*° If 
the socialist movement were permitted to develop, the Herald be- 
lieved Americans would be forced to fight to save their ‘nation 
and individual lives.""*' It predicted that the labor movement under 
socialistic influence would be converted into an anti-right-to property 
association. It saw political meetings dominated by “roughs.’’** 
But the T#mes was the most comprehensive analyst and the most 
dismal prognosticator of all. The editor believed that he saw 
conditions in New York which would produce developments not 
unlike those in Paris. 


Now, we have in New York precisely similar elements. We have communist 
leaders and ‘philosophers’ and reformers. We have a seething, ignorant, 
passionate, half-criminal class, who possess no property and can get none. 
We have an army of ignorant, emotional, aggem. and uncontrolled 
day-laborers who toil year after year and seldom accumulate property or 
see any fruits of their labors. In the darkened minds of all these ‘sons of 
toil’ there move vague desires for something better, passionate feelings of 
discontent that one class has all the blessings of life, and they the curses. 
The more intelligent have heard of ‘socialism’ of equal wages to all; of 
division of property and luxuries. Others belong to trades’ unions, and 
have sworn bitter war against capital. All hate and envy the rich.... 
Let some such opportunity occur as was present in Paris...; let this mighty 


38 New York Herald, May 29, 1871, 6. 
39 Nation, V. 12, April 20, 1871, 271. 
40 Ibid., V. 12, June 1, 1871, 375. 

41 New York Herald, May 28, 1871, 8. 
42 Ibid., June 4, 1871, 7. 
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throng hear that there was a chance to grasp the luxuries of wealth, or to 
divide the property of the rich, or to escape labor and suffering for a time, 
and live on the superfluities for a time and we should see a sudden storm 
of communistic revolutions even in New York such as would astonish all 
who do not know these classes. 4% 


A Washington editor, while commenting on labor troubles in 
his city, denounced a like attitude among labor leaders. 


If the laborers who are now seeking an increase of pay do not wish to 
lose all hold upon public sympathy, they will at once repudiate the leader- 
ship of the brutal, ignorant demagogues of the Marcellus West stripe. The 
most bloodthirsty and incendiary utterances of the Paris Commune did not 
much exceed in atrocity those howled out at the meeting last night by this 
fellow West and one or two of his colleagues.*4 


The paper did not believe, however, that this temper existed 
among the working class as a whole. Commenting on the slow 
growth of the International, the editor wrote: “The fact that not 
more than 20,000 members*® have been gained to the society in the 
country in five years shows that its views and purposes do not gain 
favor with our practical self governed people.”** But the Spring- 
field Republican was even more confident about the improbability 
of the Commune principles gaining ground in the United States. 
It said that the socialistic principles of the International and of the 
Commune “...are as foreign to the matter under consideration as 
the dead and buried pro-slavery administrations that Fernando Wood 
laments.”’*? 

Thus in its analysis of the Commune insurrection the American 
press developed a fairly accurate grasp of the fundamentals in- 
volved in the struggle after a reasonably complete study had been 
made of the movement. Although deploring the violence and the 
bloodshed, it recognized the unequal rights and inadequate share 
of the income from the economy enjoyed by the working class, and 
in some cases it sympathized with the efforts of the workers to 
secure economic status. The press believed that a possibility exist- 
ed of further efforts to secure status by the workers, but it felt that 
the suppression of the Commune would retard the movement for 
possibly half a century. While considering the possibility of fur- 


43 Times, June 18, 1871, 4. 

44 Washington Evening Star, June 6, 1871, 2. 

45 The society claimed 2,000,000 members. American Annual Cyclo- 
pedia and Register, New York, 1872, V. 11 (1871), 414. 

46 Washington Evening Star, June 28, 1871, 2. 

47 Springfield Republican, December 21, 1871, 4. 
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ther socialistic movements, the editors, taking stock of American con- 
ditions, expressed the belief that similar developments under like 
circumstances might transpire in America. In an attempt to cir- 
cumvent violence, suggestions of means were made to neutralize 
socialistic ideas. Fines and imprisonment were considered inade- 
quate methods of dealing with the problem.** Religion and freedom 
seemed the most reliable weapons which would be depended upon 
to diminish the possibility of radical changes in society. The Her- 
ald proposed the diffusion of religion “which restrains vice, elevates 
the character of men and teaches us to seek the good of others.’** 
It furthermore believed that freedom of the press would play a sig- 
nificant role in combating socialism. “Let the press frown upon 
all these women’s rights, men’s rights, free love communistic con- 
venticles and movements and they will be short lived indeed.’’®° 
The Nation suggested introducing measures which would produce 
greater harmony among the classes with regard to the distribution 
of wealth.*? A reflection of this suggestion as well as other edi- 
torial comments can be seen in the Congressional debates dealing 
with the relation of capital and labor.* 


GEORGE L. CHERRY 
Southern Illinois University 


48 New York Herald, May 28, 1871, 8. 

49 Ibid., May 29, 1871, 6. 

50 Jbid., May 28, 1871, 8. 

51 Nation, V. 12, June 1, 1871, 375. 

52 Congressional Globe, 42d Congress, 2d Session, 102, 104, 200, 253, 
254, 258, 570, 590, 1090, 3838. 
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Vasco de Quiroga: Oidor made 
Bishop 


This paper is a study in the problem of Church and State relations 
in early New Spain. A student of the colonial period of Latin Amer- 
ica soon discovers that he must understand an institution that is basic 
to that civilization, the patronato real. He must know it both in 
theory and practice because the system ran its fibers throughout the 
public and private relations between the home country and the most 
distant provinces of the Spanish empire. It fixed an imperial system 
and fostered an imperial loyalty over the whole of colonial society. 
It provided sanction for a vast sector of royal decree: in land title 
and management, taxation, frontier expansion, general and higher 
education, appointment in the vast bureaucracy, and finally the broad 
fields of economic and political arrangement between governor and 
governed. And the theory and practice of patronage principles con- 
tinue today in the southern republics in various modified forms.’ 

The main lines of the operation of the patronato are fairly well 
understood, and there will be no effort made here to describe it in 
detail. Quite otherwise is the awareness of the process by which the 
system evolved in the New World at the very time when pope and 
sovereign were laying its juridicial foundations in the Old. Here the 
scholar finds a largely unworked mine. He finds that the attack 
on the general field is no longer satisfying and that detailed studies 
should be undertaken. 

In the following account of the transition of Vasco de Quiroga 
from the status of a lay member of the Second Audiencia of New 
Spain to that of Bishop of Michoacan, one finds a clear-cut picture 
of that evolution whose result was the establishment of a virtual 
headship of the Church in the Escorial. 

Don Vasco de Quiroga (1470-1565) is a key man in Mexican 
colonial history for many reasons. As a lawyer and theologian he 
worked out the moral grounds for the relations between the Span- 
iards and the Indians at about the same time that Las Casas and 





1 For the problem of the transfer of patronal rights at the time of 
Mexican independence, see W. Eugene Shiels, “Francisco Pablo Vasquez 
and the Independence of Mexico,” Mip AMERICA, XXX (July, 1948), 177-186. 
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Vitoria were occupied with the same problem.? Influenced strong- 
ly by the Utopia of Thomas More, a copy of which came to him 
through Juan de Zumérraga, Archbishop of Mexico, Quiroga pro- 
posed to the king that the Spaniards found an Indian commonwealth 
in their overseas possessions, not modelled on Spanish or European 
lines, but following the ideals of Christian humanism which he found 
in More.* 

His plea was successful to the degree that he was permitted 
to establish Indian communities or hospitals which, by their success, 
have caused his memory to endure to this day among the natives of 
Michoacén. Foremost among the schools which he founded was the 
Colegio de San Nicolas de Michoacan, which in 1940 celebrated 
its fourth centennial of existence. After thirty-five years of amazing 
activity, Qurioga died while on a mule-back visitation of his dio- 
cese in the twenty-eighth year of his episcopal rule, at the age of 
ninety-five.‘ 

The literature of Quiroga’s life has been enriched during the 
last decade by the publications of Silvio Zavala, Aguayo Spencer, 
Mariano Cuevas, and Sergio Méndez Arceo, all of Mexico, who made 
considerable additions to the older work of Moreno and Nicolas 
Leén.® However, there is still much to be done. There is only the 
sketchiest knowledge, for instance, about Quiroga’s early life before 


2 Quiroga’s important treatise on Indian rights, the “Informacién en 
derecho del Licenciado Quiroga sobre algunas provisiones del real consejo 
de Indias,” is dated July 24, 1535. It is reprin in Rafael Aguayo Spencer, 
Don Vasco de Quiroga, documentos, Mexico, 1940, 291-398. In a recent 
work, The Spanish Struggle for Justice In the Conquest of America, Phil- 
adelphia, 1949, 72, Lewis Hanke shows that Las Casas wrote his first 
polemical treatise about 1537. Vitoria delivered his first lecture on the 
rights of the Indians in 1532. Cf. James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origins 
of International Law, Washington, D. C., 1928, 22. 

3 Cf. Silvio A. Zavala, Ideario de Vasco de Quiroga, Mexico, 1941, and 
by the same author, La Utopia de Tomas Moro en la Nueva Espana, Mex- 
ico, 1937. Also, Paul S. Lietz, “Don Vasco de Quiroga and the Second 
Saas of New Spain,” doctoral dissertation, Loyola University, Chicago, 

40. 

4 The most satisfactory life of Quiroga is that of Nicolas Leén, El 
ilmo. sefiior don Vasco de Quiroga, Michoacan, 1903. The earlier life by 
Juan José Moreno has been republished with valuable notes by Aguayo 
Spencer in Quiroga, documentos, 1-242. A short treatment of his life is 
given in Paul S. Lietz, “Vasco de Quiroga, Sociologist of New Spain,” Mip 
AMERICA, XVIII (October, 1986), 247-259. 

5 Cuevas has located a number of important documents on Quiroga, 
one of which, the papers of Quiroga’s residencia, is now published in Aguayo 
Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 409ff. Méndez Arceo has published some 
of the documents pertaining to the erection of the See of Michoacan, the 
confirmation of Don Vasco, and his relations with the Holy See, together 
with a calendar of events in “Contribucién a la historia de Vasco de 
Quiroga,” Abside, Mexico, D. F., V (January, 1941), 59-68, and continued 
in V (March, 1941), 196-208. 
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he came to New Spain. This constitutes a period of some sixty 
years for which we have only the barest outlines. Moreover, recent 
works have emphasized his early years in the New World and have 
slighted the long period of his pastorate. 

This paper is an effort to draw together scattered materials con- 
cerning the erection of the See of Michoacan and Quiroga’s appoint- 
ment to it. The exposition of this period of Quiroga’s life is im- 
portant because it throws light on the much broader question of the 
relation of Church and State in Spain’s new empire. It shows in- 
teresting details in the practice of the patronato, in a major instance 
of its application in the New World. 

It is necessary to point out that the patronato was not new to 
Spain in the sixteenth century. It was one of the institutions which 
the Spaniards found ready to their hands when they began their 
colonial adventures. There may be found a classic statement of 
its principles in the Siete Partidas of Alfonso the Wise which gives 
clear indication of the long historical tradition behind it even in the 
thirteenth century. Evidently the working principles of Church- 
State relations in the Indies were drawn from the arrangements made 
over the centuries with the Bishop of Rome, in behalf of a multi- 
tude of private foundations established by the rulers of the Iberian 
peninsula. Alfonso’s famous code provides that the founder or 
patron of a church stands in the same relation to it as a watchful 
father to his son. He has certain privileges and duties: 

"... the patronage is the right or power which those gain who are patrons 
by reason of the good they do, and this right is gained by them for three 
things. The first, for the land given on which the church is built. The 
second, because they do the building. The third, on account of the land- 
ed property which is given by those who leave an endowment from which 
the clergy live who serve it and from which they are able to comply with 
a - aaa as the title requires which prescribes how churches are to 
unt. 
“Similarly, three things belong to the patron of right by reason of the 
patronage. The one is honor, another is assistance which he is to derive 
if in need ... and when the church is vacant, to present the priest for it.’’7 


These arrangements under the patronato must not be confused 


_ 6 Mary P. Halloran, Church and State in Guatemala, New York, 1949, 
in the opening chapter accurately traces the development of the patronato 
in the See of Guatemala. When she speaks of the Spanish antecedents of 
the patronato, however, she mistakenly applies the term to the whole “pat- 
tern” of state jurisdiction over the church in Spain (p. 16). 

7 Las siete partidas del rey don Alfonso el Sabio, cotejadas con varios 
cédices antiguos, Madrid, 1807, part. I, lib. I, tit. XV. The code has been 
translated by Samuel Parsons Scott for the Comparative Law Bureau of 
the American Bar Association, Chicago, New York and Washington, 1931. 
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with the practices of medieval monarchs which fall under the gen- 
eral title of lay investiture. The latter stemmed from the struggle 
of the new monarchies to control and centralize their holdings, and 
it involved basic theological considerations. The former, however, 
were based on specific delegations of administrative authority by 
the papacy arising from the cooperation of church and state in rolling 
back the domain of the infidel. Alfonso X indicated very clearly 
the historical reasons for the crusading king’s presogatives over 
churches built in lands captured from the Moors.* A crusade was 
the basis, for instance, on which the crown of Aragon from the 
thirteenth century controlled papal tithes in the reconquered areas.® 

More especially, however, it was the conquest of Granada which 
set the precedent for the politico-religious organization of New 
Spain.’° It was in Granada that the “particular patronage,” as 
Mecham calls it, which ordinarily constituted rights over specific 
churches, was extended to a whole province, and the right of pat- 
ronage came to have a territorial significance. Thus the Crown 
was able to revive ancient practices abandoned by reason of the 
failure to win the investiture struggles of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and to change the practice of influencing canonical elec- 
tions of prelates into the more effective right of patronal presenta- 


tion.*! 
Hence, Ferdinand and Isabella had no need to improvise a 
system of religious control when the New World was discovered.” 


8 Ibid., part. I, lib. XVIII, tit. V. 

% Pedro Leturia, “El origen histérico = patronato de Indias,” Razén 
y Fe, Madrid, 78 (January- arch, 1927), 2 

0 Ibid., '25. The Catholic Kings saw “the a of making the 
eeeain against Granada into a religious crusade hey made a pil- 
grimage to Campostela to invoke St. James, and their troops carried a 
great silver cross, the gift of Pope Sixtus IV; R. B. Merriman, The Rise of 
the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New, New York, 1918, II, 66. 
At the start of the campaign, the papal nuncio extraordinary was sent by 
the monarchs to preach a crusade; Jesis Garcia Gutiérrez, Apuntes para 
la historia del origen y desenvolvimento del regio patronato indiano hasta 
1857, Mexico, 1941, 28. 

i “Particular patronage,” according to Mecham, continued to be prac- 
ticed in Spain after “universal patronage,” i.e., lay investiture, ceased; J. 
Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America, Chapel Hill, 1934, 1, 9, 
In December, 1484, Innocent VIII bestowed on Ferdinand the patronage 
of all churches and convents in Granada and all other territories con- 
quered or to be conquered from the Moors; Ludwig von Pastor, History of 
the Popes From the Close of the Middle Ages, London, 1891-1941, V, 338-9. 
A feature of the grant involved the collection of the tithes from the con- 
quered Moors to be used for their conversion; Gutiérrez, Regio Patronato, 28. 

12 The control of the Indies and of the patronato belonged exclusively 
to Isabella and the Crown of Castile. Ferdinand was given no rights in 
Castile by the marriage contract but was always more than interested in 
Castilian affairs; Gutiérrez, Regio Patronato, 35. 
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They merely adopted an old and efficiently working system to a new 
area. Moreover, there were other precedents. A willing pope had 
already conceded the patronato to the Portuguese in their new em- 

ire.1* Now he proceeded to confirm and extend the Granadan 
grant of his predecessor, Innocent VIII, to the Spanish sovereigns 
by applying it to the New World."* 


It is true that papal interests in Europe were best served by 
close cooperation with the Spanish sovereigns, but it is also abun- 
dantly clear that the latter would stand for no interference with their 
control of the Spanish church. Both Ferdinand and Isabella, par- 
ticularly the former, insisted on papal confirmation of their nom- 
inees for Spanish bishoprics and followed up their demands with 
threats against the Holy See.*® 

The terms of the patronal grant for the Spanish possessions in 
America were set forth in the bull Eximiae Devotionis of November 
16, 1501. The king was to found and endow the churches and was 
in turn to be recognized, honored, and given a share of the tithes.*® 
Thus, the legal basis for the administration of the Church in Amer- 
ica was set up before Columbus began his fourth voyage in 1502. 
It was not till 1504, however, that the Spanish government took 
action under its new charter. In that year Ferdinand requested the 
pope to permit the founding of three new dioceses for the West, 
and nominated persons to fill them. Apparently relying upon the 
previous concessions of the papacy made in 1501, Ferdinand did 


13 A bull of Pope Calixtus III in 1455 gave jurisdiction over the 
Church in the Indies to the Prior Major of the Order of Caballéros de 
Cristo. Since the Portuguese monarch was also the prior of this order, he 
became something of a lay pope; Gutiérrez, Regio patronato, 22-27. 

14 The bull Eximiae Devotionis of May 4, 1493, granted to the Cath- 
olic monarchs the same rights over the church as had been given by other 
popes to the kings of Portugal in their overseas possessions; Francisco 
Javier Herndez, Coleccién de bulas, breves, y otros documentos relativos 4 
la iglesia de America y Filipinas, Brussels, 1879, I, 15-16. 

15 In 1478 Ferdinand disputed the succession to the See of Terragona 
with Sixtus IV. Ferdinand had his way and his candidate became bishop; 
Pastor, IV, 397. Isabella secured her candidate to the See of Cuenca in 1482 
only after she broke off communications with the papacy and threatened 
to call a council of the church; Jbid., IV, 397. More startling is the action 
of Ferdinand in 1508 when he wrote to the viceroy of Naples threatening 
to withdraw all allegiance from the Holy See and to hang anyone who 
aga in a papal bull which had not received the royal approval; /bid., 

, 294. 

16 Herndez, Bulas, I, 20-°’. The bull is found in Spanish in F. Fita, 
S.J., “Primeros afios del episco,ado en America,” Boletin de la Real Aca- 
demia de Historia, Madrid (1892), XX, 261-2. An English version appears 
= beg Cleven, Readings in Hispanic American History, New York, 1927, 

49. 
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not urge the details of his patronal rights.’ He must have been 
surprised and chagrined when he received the papal answer in the 
bull I//ius Fulcite of November 15, 1504, and found that it almost 
completely ignored those claims. It did not mention the right of 

resentation, and the prelates themselves were to collect and dis- 
tribute the tithes ‘‘as in the rest of Spain.’”* 

Ferdinand received the bull in August, 1505, a few months after 
Isabella's death deprived him of any authority over the affairs of 
the Indies. Nevertheless, he immediately dispatched a number of 
testy letters in protest to his ambassador in Rome. Among other 
things, he demanded the right of perpetual patronage, the right 
to allocate tithes and to create and set the limits of new dioceses.'* 
As a spur to his demands, he held up the appointments for the 
new sees and refused to act under the bull of 1504 until these 
points were clarified.”® A letter to his governor in Espafiola, Ovan- 
do, in 1508, shows that prior to 1504 the only churches built in the 
New World had been provisional structures paid for by the colo- 
nists, although the Crown had been paying passage money and ex- 
penses to the missionaries.** 

While the regency ruled Castile, the matter was neglected, but 
when Philip I died in 1507, Ferdinand returned to the direction of 
affairs and pursued his old plans vigorously.** His efforts resulted 
in the famous bull Universalis Ecclesiae Regiminis of July 28, 1508, 
which has been called the charter of Spain’s patronal rights in the 
New World.”* The text refers to the conquest of America as an 


17 Leturia claims that Ferdinand did not press for his rights over the 
Sees of Yaguata, Magua, and Baynda because he thought that he would 
get them anyway; Leturia, “Origen del patronato,” loc. cit., Re 

18 This bull of Julius II inaugurated the episcopacy in America. 
Loughran points out the top-heavy character of the first episcopal organi- 
zation and shows that Yaguata a resents the unique case of an archbisho — 
set up in a wilderness. Cf. E. Ward Loughran, “The First Episcopal 
in America,” Hispanic American Historical Review, X (May, 1930), 171. 

19 Ferdinand to Rojas, September 13, 1505, in Fita, “Primeros afios 
dei 5 a= en America,” loc. cit., 272-273. 

Loughran, loc. cit., 

21 Two bulls dated April. 8, 1510, and August 13, 1511, secured for 
Ferdinand his coveted rights over the tithes; Leturia, “Origen del patro- 
nato,” loc. cit., 33-34. 

22 Ferdinand was forced to let the regency take over the affairs of 
Castile between 1505 and 1507. His interest in renewing his claims is 
shown in a letter to Ovando of October 25, 1507, in Fita, “Primeros afios 
del episcopado en America,” 275. Another letter of April 30, 1508, to 
Ovando shows that he is still awaiting action on his request to Rome, 
Fita, loc. cit., 277. 

23 The Latin text is in Herndez, Bulas, I, 24—25. Leturia points out 
that this is taken from a copy of the original now in the Archivo de Indias. 
The original, known in the first half of the 17th century, has been lost; 
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enterprise undertaken by the Spanish Crown at great expense in 
order to realize the words of Scripture: “In omnem terram exivit 
sonus eorum.” The grant of patronal rights is complete. Nothing, 
however, is mentioned about two of Ferdinand’s demands, his sharing 
of the revenues and his right to set diocesan limits.** After further 
correspondence, however, Ferdinand secured exemption from tith- 
ing of all precious metals mined for the king, and arranged that 
tithes were to be handled according to the ancient custom of Seville, 
which reserved a third for the Crown.*® The right to fix the limits 
of the dioceses was not granted till the next reign. In 1525 Charles 
was permitted to set the limits of the diocese of Yucatan, but the 
general power was not granted till 1543.2° Meanwhile and without 
papal authorization, Charles proceeded to delimit old and to create 
new bishoprics. A letter of the queen to the Second Audiencia of 
New Spain, July 12, 1530, announced the presentation of Fray Juli- 
an Garcés and Fray Juan de Zuméarraga to the newly created Sees 
of Tlaxcala and Mexico respectively. An interesting clause states 
that the appointment was made on condition that whenever the 
king deemed it convenient, new dioceses would be erected in the 
province.2? The queen asked, therefore, in behalf of the king for 
information from the oidores whether to enlarge, cut down, or cre- 
ate more sees. 

On March 20, 1532, the queen wrote again on the same subject 
from Medina del Campo. She had seen the recommendations of 
the audiencia in their letter dated the preceding August, and she 
urged the oidores to set the proper limits for Tlaxcala and to advise 
her whether others should be set up and where.*® A letter from 
the audiencia of July 5, 1532, indicates that they have sent her their 
suggestions together with a description of the country.*® This docu- 
Leturia, loc. cit., 33, note 2. Cuevas challenges the authenticity of this 
copy because, among other things, it contains an anachronism, referring in 
1508 to the conquest of New Spain as if it were an accomplished fact; 
Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Historia de la iglesia en México, El] Paso, 1928, II, 48f. 
There is a Spanish translation of the bull in Lucas Ayarragaray, La 
iglesia en América y la dominacién espaiiola, Buenos Aires, 1920, 162, and 
an English version in Mecham, Church and State, 18-20. 

24 Leturia, loc, cit., 33. 

25 Ibid., 33-34. These provisions were contained in two bulls dated 
April 8, 1510, and August 13, 1511. 

26 Ibid., 34. 

_ #7 Queen to the audiencia, July 12, 1530, in Vasco de Puga, Provi- 
siones, cédulas, instrucciones para el gobierno de la Nueva Espana, Mexico, 
1563, reproduced in Coleccién de incunables americanos, siglo XVI, Madrid, 
1945, III, folio 41-42. 

28 Ibid., fol. 76-77. 


29 Audiencia to the empress, July 5, 1532, in Francisco del Paso y 
Troncoso, Epistolario de Nueva Espaiia, 1505-1818, Mexico, 1939, 180-182. 
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ment is missing, but it is clear that Charles’ council was in possession 
of it when the king met his advisers at Barcelona on November 8, 
1533, and they suggested the erection of three new bishoprics for 
the mainland besides that of Mex:co.*° 

The king’s reply is given from Toledo, February 20, 1534, pro- 
viding for the demarcation of the four provinces of Mexico, Mi- 
choacan, Cuagacualco, and Mistecas, and suggesting that if further 
changes were necessary he should be consulted.** Two months 
later, Juan de Zumarraga, Bishop of Mexico, then visiting Spain, 
protested the new arrangement on the grounds that it would deprive 
his diocese of essential revenue. Consequently, the king ordered 
a delay pending the receipt of more information.** Meanwhile, 
without waiting for an answer, the Council of the Indies proceeded 
to recommend the men to fill two of the newly designated dioceses, 
Michoacan and Cuagacualco. 

The council's choice for Michoacan was Fray Luis de Fuensalida, 
one of the famous twelve Franciscans who came early to the New 
World.** The council's opinion was presented to the king in a 
consulta of December 19, 1534.54 Accordingly, he signed the 
cédulas of presentation to the pope on January 14, 1534.°° Before 
the matter was taken up with the papacy, however, the nominee 
was advised of his selection in New Spain, but Fuensalida pleaded 
to be released from the assignment because of advanced age and 
illness.** 

During the next few months nothing was done. The council 
may have considered other candidates, but by December 5, 1535, 


80 Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” Abside, V (January, 1941), 63, note 15. 
aan King to the audiencia, February 20, 1534, in Puga, Cédulas, fol. 
32 King to the audiencia, Apri! 18, 1534, Puga, Cédulas, fol. 92. 

33 Cuevas, Historia de la iglesia, I, 167. 

34 Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” 66. Appendix 1 gives a summary of the 
consulta from the Archivo de Indias. 

35 Coleccién de documentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, con- 
quista y organizacién de las antiguas posesiones de ultramar, 2nd series, 
Madrid, 1885-1928, XVIII, 48. 

36 A letter of Fuenleal, bishop of Santo Domingo, to the king, Septem- 
ber 7, 1535, speaks of approaching Luis de Fuensalida and Francisco 
Jiménez, both Franciscans, with the king’s nomination to sees in New 
Spain and of their firm refusal; Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario, III, 180f. 
Nicolas Leén says that the refusal of Fuensalida, nominee for Michoacan, 
was because of his desire to continue work among the Indians; Leén, 
Quiroga, 28. Fuensalida was at this time the Guardian of the Franciscan 
convent at Texcoco; Moreno, Quiroga, 49. After Jiménez’s refusal, no 
more is heard of the plan for Cuacacualeo. The area was made a part of 
the —— of Antequera (Oaxaca) in 1538; Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” 65, 
note 19. 
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the members had made up their minds to present to the king the 
name of Vasco de Quiroga.** The choice was by no means a coinci- 
dence. The councillors knew their man, as the consulta indicated. 
An abundance of correspondence from and about the oidor had 
come into their hands since his arrival in New Spain five years be- 
fore. He had been the subject of both complaint and satisfaction 
in the letters of his colleagues and of the colonists. Salmerén, his 
fellow judge, admitted that Don Vasco was zealous for the welfare 
of the Indians but complained that he was also timid and scrupulous, 
better fitted to carry out orders than to give them.** The newly 
appointed viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, required more help of the 
king since ‘Quiroga, because of his interest in the Indians and in 
the affairs of the church, was neglecting his other duties as oidor.’’*® 

What probably characterized him most, however, in the minds 
of the Council of the Indies, was that he took a hand in policy- 
making. In two remarkable letters to the king, the first in 1531 
and the second in 1534 which runs some two hundred pages in 
reprint, Quiroga supplied a plan for his Indian commonwealth.‘ 


37 Consulta of the Council of the Indies to Charles V, December 5, 1535, 
in Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” 67, appendix II. It reads as follows: “The 
bishopric of Michoacan which is in New Spain has until now not been pro- 
vided for because, although Your Majesty has named some persons for it, 
they have not accepted. And in the Royal Audiencia of New Spain is a 
lawyer, Quiroga, who is an oidor of that body, concerning whom we have 
good reports of life and conduct, and because he has been and is very much 
interested in the conversion and good treatment of the Indians and instruc- 
tion in the matters of our Holy Faith, in which he has spent a great part 
of the salary that Your Majesty has ordered paid him, it is the opinion of 
the council that, if he will accept, that bishopric will be well provided for. 
And in case Your Majesty would be plea to order him nominated, we 
are sending along the papers already prepared. We pray Your Majesty 
to make known to us how you may be served in this matter.” 

38 Salméron to the Council of the Indies, August 13, 1531, in Henri 
Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, relations et mémoires originaux pour servir 4 
Vhistoire de la découverte de l’Amerique, Paris, 1837-40, 195. 

39 Mendoza to the king, December 10, 1537, Joaquin F. Pacheco, Fran- 
cisco de Cardenas, Luis Torres de Mendoza, eds., Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacién de las poses- 
iones espatiolas en América y Oceania, sacados de los archivos del reino, 
y muy especialmente del de Indias, Madrid, 1864-84, II, 183. 

40 Quiroga maintained that Indian institutions must be developed 
along the lines of local needs and conditions. “...our customs cannot be 
made to conform to theirs, neither can we make them adopt our manner of 
laws nor our government.” Again he says that the Spaniard must not 
behave like “...the itinerant doctor who wishes to cure all sickness with 
the same remedy, or the other who has all the remedies in his cabinet and 
draws out the first that he lays his hand on without making ay 4 distinction 
in them, not knowing that what may cure Dominic may make Peter sick”; 
“Informacién en derecho,” Documentos inéditos de Indias, X, 363, 364. There 
is a detailed treatment of Quiroga’s ideas on this matter in Lietz, “Quiroga 
and the Audiencia,” 117ff., and in Silvio A. Zavala, Ideario de Vasco de 
Quiroga, 56-57. 
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Impatient of success in his efforts to win the government to his 
views, Quiroga proceeded on his own initiative to establish the first 
of the famous pueblo-hospitals at Santa Fe on the outskirts of 
Mexico City. His creation of an all-Indian, self-governing commu- 
nity under Christian auspices was regarded with mixed feelings by 
the Spaniards and the council again had reason to be concerned 
with its oidor.*t Nevertheless, the project was in a flourishing con- 
dition by 1533, and the president of the audiencia was willing to 
ask the king for royal support and endowment.** 

Quiroga’s activities further brought him to the attention of the 
court when his colleagues selected him in 1533 to carry out the 
queen's order for a visitation of the valuable and extensive terri- 
tory of Michoacan.** This area had been systematically despoiled 
by the unscrupulous Guzman after his dismissal from the Audi- 
encia of Mexico. His efforts to recoup fame and fortune at the 
expense of the native Tarascan Indians had brought about a situa- 
tion in which New Spain was threatened by a prolonged Indian 
war that wduld have seriously delayed the Spanish penetration.** 

Quiroga carried out his mission with the usual zeal for the con- 
version of the natives, and used the opportunity of his visit to es- 
tablish other hospital-pueblos on the plan of that at Santa Fe. The 
queen, impressed by the work, showed her satisfaction by ordering 
an endowment of land for its support.*® On the same day, she sent 
out an order arranging for the residencia of her government in New 
Spain, the customary trial required of all crown officials when their 
term of duty ended.*® 


41 Salmerén, Maldonado, Ceynos, and Quiroga to the king, August 14, 
1531, in Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, XVI, 165-166. Regarding the concern 
felt by the colonists at having a concentration of Indians in the outskirts 
of Mexico City, cf. Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia general 
de los hechos de los Castellanos .. las islas y tierra firme del mar océano, 
Madrid, 1601, dec. V, lib. V, oo 

42 Fuenleal to the ueen, ugust 8, 1533, Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario 
de la Nueva Espaia, III, 141. 

43 “Testimonio del proceso de residencia,” a manuscript in the pos- 
session of Mariano Sevten, published in Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, docu- 
mentos, 431. This document settles beyond question the date of the visi- 
tation, about which there is much confusion among the earlier writers. Cf. 
Pablo de la Concepcién Beaumont, Crénica de la vincia de los santos 
apéstoles Pedro y Pablo de Michoacén, Mexico, 1873, IV, 11f. wary ny Oe 
the claim of Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, xix, this is not the first 
publication of the papers of the residencia. They can be found virtually 
complete in Beaumont, Crénica, III, 307ff., taken from a copy of the orig- 
inal found in the cabildo of the cathedral at Valladolid. 

4 Beaumont, Crénica, III, 334-5. 
4s Queen to "Mendoza, November 18, 1535, in Beaumont, Crénica, V, 


290. 
46 Queen to Francisco de Loaysa, November 13, 1535, Jbid., III, 311- 
315. 
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Without waiting for the trial to take place, however, the Council 
of the Indies took up the matter of a bishop for Michoacan and, 
as stated above, sent Quiroga’s name to the king. Apparently, he 
saw and agreed to the recommendation sometime near the end of 
December.*7 The papers of presentation had now to be placed be- 
fore the Holy See. This was ordinarily done through the regular 
diplomatic channels, using the Spanish ambassador at Rome for the 
business.** The actual transmission of the request and the return 
of the necessary bulls was entrusted by the queen and council to 
the Genoese banking firm of Stephen Doria and Company, who 
were to be paid at Seville at the rate of fifteen ducats for each dis- 
patch when the business had been completed.** 

It seems to have required over two and a half months for the 
mechanics of the transaction to be completed as far as Rome, for on 
August 18, 1536, the acts of the papal consistory indicate that on 
that day the Cardinai Protector of Castile, Hercules Gonzaga, made 
the required plea to the assembled cardinals for the erection of the 
bishopric of Michoacan with Quiroga as the first bishop.*° 


This action resulted in drawing up a series of papal bulls giving 
notice of the erection of the diocese and Quiroga’s papal appoint- 
ment to those concerned, including Don Vasco, the clergy and people 
of the area, the archbishop of Seville who had jurisdiction over 
the Spanish sees of the New World, and the king.*’ Of particular 
interest is the bull for the erection of the diocese, which plainly 
indicates the arrangement between pope and emperor governing the 
foundation of these new sees as it had been developed to the year 
1536.°* It is a fine summary of the working of the patronato real 
because it sets down in skeleton form the rights and duties of both 
parties. The king has expressed the wish that the faith be spread, 
says the bull, but under government control, and he proposes that 
a church already established in Michoacan under the title of San 
Francisco be elevated to a cathedral. The pope, after mature de- 





47 Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” Abside, V (January, 1941), note 23 and 
appendix III, 67-68. The document is a record of the consultas of De- 
cember 5 and 22. 

48 Cuevas, Historia de la iglesia, I, 301. 

49 This was done on May 26, 1536. Cf. Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” 
Abside, V (March, 1941), note 28, 197. 

50 Ibid., note 29, 197. 

51 The bulls were discovered in the Vatican Archives by Méndez Arceo 
but have not yet been published; /bid., note 33, 198. 

52 The bull of erection of Paul III is found in the auto of Quiroga 
. ae translated into Spanish; Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 
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liberation with his brethren, grants the request. The new diocese 
will depend upon the archbishop of Seville. 

Moreover, the pope concedes to Charles and to the kings of 
Castile and Leén who may succeed him, the right of the patronage, 
and of presentation within the space of one year—because of the 
distance involved—of competent persons to be named bishops for 
the see each time it may be vacant, excepting the first time. The 

makes an exception of the first time because Quiroga has 
already been named. 

Similarly the king is conceded the right to present to the bishopric 
of Michoacan, in virtue of the papal grant, the members of his diocese 
holding such important titles and emoluments under the bishop as 
canonries, prebends, and benefices. Moreover, it is the king’s right 
to set the limits of the diocese as he may deem fitting. This arrange- 
ment, because it involved the important item of diocesan income, 
really gave the king a powerful instrument of authority. Later, it 
led to a protracted lawsuit between Quiroga and Zuméarraga, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, which was not settled until after the latter's 
death.°* The decision in the case was rendered, strangely enough, 
by the Audiencia of Mexico, then after appeal, by the Council of 
the Indies. There was no thought of securing a papal settlement 
of the dispute. In accordance with the terms of the patronal 
grant, it went no further than the king. 


While the pope thus conferred wide privileges upon his royal 
son, he asked in return the fulfillment of the usual obligations of 
a patron. The bull of Paul III required that if the income from the 
tithes did not reach the annual sum of two hundred gold ducats the 
deficit must be made up from the royal treasury.°* This is a specific 
application of the old principle that the patron must give continu- 
ing support to his foundation. 

The brief, Tuae Devotionis, of December 9, 1536, takes notice 
of Quiroga’s appointment to the new see, and the pope orders him 
to be consecrated. He requires that it be done by a bishop assisted 
by two abots or two other “‘persons of ecclesiastical dignity.”®® 

Apparently, the brief and the bulls arrived in Spain sometime 


53 Cuevas, Historia de la iglesia, I, 348f. 

54 Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 252. The bull also contains 
the usual exemption of metal ——- from tithing. Beaumont, Cré- 
nica, IV, 16, has a discussion of the similarity in form and content of the 


papal documents setting up the sees of Mexico and Michoacan. 
oes 55 Reprinted in Méndez Arceo, “Quiroga,” Abside, V (March, 1941), 
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before March 2, 1537, because on that day the king ordered the 
officials of the Casa de Contratacién at Seville to pay Stephen Doria 
and Company, his Genoese banking agents, the 164,625 maravedis 
which was the cost of the expedition of the documents.®°* The same 
day a letter was sent to the Audiencia of Mexico requiring that this 
amount be deducted from the income of the 500,000 maravedis pro- 
vided for the diocese under the papal bull. The amount was then 
to be forwarded to Seville to the king’s account.** 

Meanwhile, in Mexico, Quiroga had completed his visitation of 
the province which was to be his new diocese and had successfully 
sustained his residential trial.°* It is not certain just when he re- 
ceived the directives from pope and monarch, but several documents 
indicate that although not yet consecrated, he had already entered 
upon the administrative work of the church. A letter of the queen 
to Mendoza in 1537 indicates that the cathedral church was already 
in the planning stage. She records that Quiroga had asked for 
Indian help to put up the building. He wanted to use the labor 
of commended Indians since the current tithes were not adequate 
for hiring workmen. She ordered Mendoza to provide the required 
assistance either from Indians under the Crown or those whose labor 
was committed to private encomenderos. This was to be done with 
as little vexation as possible to the natives. She also gave orders 
that a residence for the bishop be made a part of the construction 
and that the site chosen be agreeable both to Quiroga and the 
viceroy.°* So busy was the oidor with this work that the viceroy 
complained to the king in December that he needed more help in 
governing Mexico, since Quiroga was neglecting State affairs for 
those of the Church.®° 

Quiroga’s interest in church matters extended beyond administra- 
tive problems. In fact, he injected himself into one of the most 
lively doctrinal disputes of the time. It concerned the manner of 
conferring baptism upon the natives. As early as February, 1537, 
Zumarraga had notified the Council of the Indies that “The oidor 
Quiroga is of the opinion that baptism of adults is not to be done, 


56 Ibid., 199. 

57 Ibid., 199. 

58 The trial lasted from February 24, to May 19, 1536; “Testimonio 
del proceso de residencia,” in Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 
411-454. 

59 Queen to Mendoza, September 20, 1537, Pugs, Cédulas, fol. 114. 
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60 Mendoza to the king, December 10, 1537, cumentos inéditos de 


Indias, II, 183. 
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save at certain times established by the church,” and he urges the 
Council to take a hand even though the case might go to Rome.*! 

The controversy had originated among the missionary orders 
over the practice of a shortened form of baptism which postponed 
the attendant ceremonies involving the use of oil and chrism, be- 
cause these could not be obtained in sufficient quantities to meet 
the requirements of the thousands of Indians who flocked to be 
baptized. The matter was of transcendant importance because the 
dispute threw doubt upon the validity of thousands of baptisms 
and left the friars open to a charge of serious neglect.* 

The question aroused such bitterness that it was referred to a 
junta composed of the members of the audiencia, the bishops, and 
the heads of the religious orders of New Spain meeting in Mexico 
City. Even this body failed to agree, largely it seems because of the 
persistence of the oidor, Quiroga, who had written a treatise insisting 
upon the strict view in the dispute. He maintained that the sacra- 
ment must be administered with all the attendant ceremonies, and 
that adults were to be baptized only at Easter and Pentecost after 
proper instruction.®* 

The junta referred the dispute to the Council of the Indies and 
to the archbishop of Seville who, in turn, sent it on to the pope. 
Then the three attending bishops of Mexico, Oajaca, and Guate- 
mala, wrote a letter to the king briefly summarizing the points of 
difference and asking for a settlement of the matter.** Here, then, 
was a doctrinal affair being debated before a mixed junta of relig- 
ious and secular authorities and then appealed by the local heads 
of the Church to the head of the State for adjudication. It speaks 
eloquently of the mixed lines of religious and secular authority 
under the patronato. 

The king’s answer to the letter of the bishops was to send along 
a copy of the papal bull, A/situdo divino consilii, which had been 


61 Zumérraga to the Council of the Indies, February 8, 1537, in Mari- 
ano Cuevas, Documentos inéditos del siglo XVI, Mexico, 1914, 74. 

62 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Biografia de Fr. Juan de Zumérraga, 
Mexico, 1947, 123-124. 

63 Ibid., 124, 128. 

64 The Bishops of Mexico, Oaxaca, and Guatemala to the king, No- 
vember 30, 1537, ibid., appendix, document 21. “...and concerning this 
matter, the bishop-elect of Michoac4n with much study and labor has 
written a treatise in which it is concluded that one ought not and may not 
administer baptism except as it was done in the primitive church... we 
beg Your Majesty to command that through your royal council an order 
be given to all who administer baptism that they maintain uniformity...” 
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issued even before the bishops had made their request.*® The pope's 

ronouncement arrived in Mexico sometime during 1538.°° In 
order to deal with it and other pressing matters concerning the 
Church in New Spain, the bishops were called together by Mendoza, 
acting under royal orders, at the beginning of 1539.°7 They found 
that the bull absolved from blame the friars who had used the 
shortened form of baptism to bring adults into the church in whole- 
sale fashion. Thenceforth, however, in order that the natives 
might not confuse the sacrament with mere washing, all the pre- 
scribed ceremonies of the Church were to be followed, except in 
urgent cases.** 

It remained for the junta to explain and interpret the bull, es- 
pecially such phrases as “urgent necessity’ when the usual regu- 
lations could be waived. Adults were not to be baptized as the 
opportunity offered itself but only at Easter, except in cases of 
emergency. The latter point was carefully explained to mean dan- 
ger of shipwreck, serious sickness, dwelling in an unsafe country 
where converts could not live in security but were in constant 
danger of death, and similar cases. Finally, the junta commissioned 
Quiroga to arrange a Manual de adultos to contain the necessary 
instructions in conformity with regulations laid down by pope and 
bishops. This book was printed in Mexico City on the famous press 
of Juan Cromberger in 1540.*° 

There can be no doubt that Quiroga had a major role in the de- 
liberations of the assembly and that the Franciscans, who were the 
principal opponents of his views, were defeated. They accepted 
the decision humbly, but the great Toribio Motolinia wrote bitter 
words in his history about the newcomers to the country who pre- 
tend to know more than the older inhabitants about its problems. 


65 Gerénimo de Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana, Mexico, 1945, 
II, 117-120, contains a Spanish translation. The Latin version is in 
Herndez, Bulas, I, 65. 

66 Mendieta, Historia, II, 122. 

67 “Capitulos de la junta eclesidstica de 1539,” Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, 
III, document No. 37, 37, mentions that the meeting began April 27. 

68 Mendieta, Historia, II, 117-120. 

69 Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, III, document No. 37, 161. The same author 
records that the Manual was still being used for Indian baptism in the last 
part of the century; Jbid., I, 142. A note traces the history of the docu- 
ment, which has been lost. The author lists it among the works of Zum- 
arraga because it was printed at his expense, although it is clear that 
Quiroga arranged it; Jbid., II, 12-17. A reproduction of two extant pages 
A be seen in Harisse, Introduccién de la imprenta in América, Madrid, 
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He among others proceeded to ignore the order, arguing plausibly 
that souls would be lost if adults were not baptized on the spot." 


In the midst of these activities Quiroga was elevated to the See 
of Michoacan, thus becoming the third bishop consecrated in the 
New World.”! The notable event took place sometime in December, 
1538, at Mexico City with Zumérraga officiating.”* It was necessary 
for Quiroga to receive all the orders of the priesthood, from tonsure 
to consecration, in immediate succession, which would be unusual 
in later times."* Contemporaries, however, express no concern about 
it, nor was there anything irregular in the procedure. A sixteenth 
century man of Quiroga’s training and talents would find little dif- 
ficulty in the immediate transition from the sécular to the clerical 
state of life, radical as it might seem to another age. 

Apparently, Quiroga had gone to Michoacan in 1538 before his 
consecration as bishop-elect, to take official possession of his dio- 
cese."* His first choice of a site for his cathedral was the ancient 
Tarascan capital, Tzintzuntzin, but it was almost immediately 
abandoned for the more favorable Patzcuaro.*® Later the same 
year he wrote to the king requesting him to obtain papal authority 
for his move, but the king answered that he needed no such permis- 
sion.’ The ruler subsequently changed his mind, because there 


70 The Franciscans simply replied that they would “...keep the bull 
and all apostolic orders and decrees;” Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, I, 140. Fray 
Toribio who is credited with baptizing more than forty thousand Indians, 
Mendieta, Historia, I, 140, tells us himself that sometime later, he and an- 
other friar baptized by actual count some fourteen thousand Indians in 
the space of five y Toribio de Benevente 6 Montolinia, Historia de los 
indios de la Nueva Espaiia, Barcelona, 1914, 113. 

71 Both Zarate of Oaxaca and Marroquin of Guatemala were conse- 
crated by Zum4arraga in 1537; Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, I, 159-160. 

72 Icazbalceta points out that the actas of the ecclesiastical cabildo 
of Mexico City refer to Quiroga on November 26 as “elect,” and on the 
following January 14, he is called “bishop”; Zumédrraga, I, 159-160. The 
term “elect” indicates that he still lacked consecration, although as used 
here the title is a misnomer. As Cuevas points out in the case of Zumar- 
raga where the same misuse occurred, he should properly have been des- 
ignated as “presentado.” Presentation was entirely distinct from canonical 
election, which was the regular action taken by the ecclesiastical cabildo 
when there was one. Presentation in itself conferred no right to exercise 
ecclesiastical functions or authority; Cuevas, Historia de iglesia, I, 300. 

73 Quiroga says in his will that he was an oidor “... many years before 
having any ecclesiastical order or church revenues;” Testamento del Imo. 
Sr. D. Vasco de Quiroga,” Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 276. 

74 Leén, Quiroga, appendix 3 is the notary’s statement which places 
the date as August 6, 1538. 

75 Apparently he moved on the day after his arrival at Tzintzuntzan; 
Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, note 141, 208. 

76 The king’s answer from Toledo was sent June 26, 1539; Beaumont, 
Crénica, II, 371. 
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is a record of his request in the brief of Pope Julius III, issued in 
1550, sanctioning the change."? 

That Quiroga began his episcopal duties without papal confirma- 
tion or episcopal consecration and that he moved his church without 
papal approval seem to be acts of great presumption. It is clear that 
the pope’s authority was a remote consideration in the operation of 
the patronato."* In fairness, however, it must be noted that with the 
difficulties of communication under which the system operated, the 
only possibility of carrying on the normal activities of administration 
was to presume a favorable answer to every request. 

After the brief interlude when he returned to Mexico for conse- 
cration and to attend the council of 1539, Quiroga went back to his 
diocese."® There, his first problems were episcopal revenues and 
the building of a church. It has been mentioned that the queen had 
given Don Vasco permission to use the Indians for the building, 
and Moreno shows that for a time he held Indians in encomienda 
to help make up for the deficiency of income.*® Moreover, the king 
had suspended the exercise of his papal right to collect and dis- 
tribute the tithes. Thus, the bishop controlled his own revenues 
by permission of the king. In no way was papal authority directly 
involved in the subsistence of the diocese. 

The blueprint of diocesan finances laid out for the first dioceses 
in the New World was followed down to 1554 in the diocese of 
Michoacan. The total revenues of the bishopric, derived from 
tithes, stipends, and first fruits, were divided into four parts. One- 
fourth went to the bishop for his personal support, and one-fourth 
to the cathedral chapter. The rest was divided into nine parts: 
two-ninths to the king, by patronal right; four-ninths for the sup- 
port of the clergy and three-ninths for the hospitals.** 


77 The brief is found in the “Testimonio” of Quiroga of 1554; Aguayo 
Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 104-105. 

78 Zumérraga’s investiture is a case in point. As soon as he was 
presented he was sent to the diocese, not yet erected and without desig- 
nated boundaries. Nevertheless, he jud cases and conducted the af- 
fairs of the diocese. When the bulls came to Spain, about three years later, 
the king held them up because he had begun to doubt his bishop’s loyalty. 
Zumaérraga was summarily called to Spain to give an account of his actions. 
He was finally consecrated five years and four months after his presen- 
tation; Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, 164. 

79 Moreno, Quiroga, reprinted in Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, docu- 
mentos, 53. 

_ 80 Moreno reproduces a letter of Philip to Mendosa, dated July 31, 
1545, which says that Quiroga had released his Indians in accordance 
with the New Laws; Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 163. 

nae of 1554, in Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 
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While the crown for a time provided generously for the de- 
ficiencies in episcopal revenue, it was careful to see that everyone 
contributed his share. In 1544, after careful investigation, the king 
decided that from that time on, all the Indians should pay tithes 
in New Spain.*? When extra funds were needed for the completion 
of the church at Patzcuaro, the king decreed that an equal share 
of the cost should be borne by himself, the Indians, and the inhabi- 
tants and encomenderos.** 

The slenderness of the episcopal revenues was a cause of many 
difficulties in the new diocese.** The amount of the income was 
directly connected with the number of persons included and, conse- 
quently, with the diocesan limits.*® The right to set the limits of 
Michoacan had been conceded to Charles by the pope, in the bull of 
erection of 1536. In the customary manner, Charles had already 
anticipated the concession, and two years before had ordered the 
Audiencia to determine the limits of the new diocese. This import- 
ant matter was done in a vague way, leaving details to be decided 
upon later.*? 

There resulted a number of lawsuits over the tithes, the most 
important of which found Quiroga and Zuméarraga in legal battle 
over the right to collect revenues from several encomenderos in the 
neighborhood of Querétaro. Both men initially agreed to have the 
case decided by the Audiencia, but differed in their concepts of how 
that body should function. Zuméarraga offered the case for arbitra- 
tion, denying any judicial authority to the oidores. Quiroga wanted 
a judicial decision and, further, insisted upon his right to appeal 
to the king. He refused to submit the case on any other basis. But 
the audiencia agreed with the Bishop of Mexico that it had no 
jurisdiction in purely ecclesiastical matters and referred the ques- 
tion to the king.** Charles ordered the bishop of Michoacan to 
submit his case to the Audiencia and a suit began which dragged 


82 Philip to the dean and cabildo of Mexico City, August 8, 1544, 
Puga, Cédulas, fol. 149. 

83 King to the viceroy, March 11, 1550, Puga, Cédulas, fol. 145. Cf. 
also Philip to the audiencia, August 8, 1552, Ibid., fol. 149. 

84 The episcopal fourth in 1563 did not amount to more than 1,810 
pesos; Moreno, Quiroga, 164. 

85 King to the audiencia, April 18, 1534; Puga, Cédulas, fol. 92. 
Zumarraga complained that the partition of his diocese would cut his 
revenue from 2,800 pesos to 700, which would impoverish his church. 

86 Dated August 6, 1536, printed in the “Testimonio,” Aguayo Spencer, 
Quiroga, documentos, 102-104. 

87 King to the audiencia, February 20, 1534; Puga, Cédulas, fol. 90. 

88 Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, 171-172. 
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on till 1556.8% In that year, a decision was given in favor of Mi- 
choacan.*° 

This suit is a clear instance of the development of the machin- 
ery of control under the patronato. The local authority, while it does 
lip service to the concept of the separation of civil and ecclesiastical 
power, is ordered by the crown to decide a case involving church 
revenues. Furthermore, the decision is accepted by two ranking 
prelates of the New World, both of whom acknowledge thereby 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the king in these matters. It does not 
seem exaggerated, at this point, to say that the Church in New 
Spain had passed into a state of financial vassalage to the Crown. 

Aside from financial control, the diocesan persoanel was also 
under close secular control. The ‘““Testimonio” of 1554, which sets 
forth details of diocesan machinery in Michoacan, breathes the 
spirit of regalism. The document proclaims that it is the job 
of the emperor “por eleccién divina” to bring all nations to pro- 
claim the one faith, and to keep and preserve the Church in ortho- 
doxy.** Under this obligation, having implored papal consent, 
he has decreed the erection of the new bishopric.’ The royal 
authority then was made to reach down aad direct the appointment 
of all dignitaries, canons and prebends.** Only the rectors, chap- 
lains, and acolytes were exempt from royal presentation.** Even 
the correction and punishment of the clergy, while reserved to the 
bishop, could only be carried out at the instance of the patron or with 
his accord.*® Finally, any changes in the diocesan regulations re- 
quired the emperor's request or approval.** 

The investigations which led to this paper give no reason for 
modifying the conclusion reached by Mecham and others, that gov- 
ernmental control over the Church in New Spain was by 1550 com- 
plete and unchallenged. The evidence is completely convincing 
that a barrier had been set up in the course of time between the 
Holy See and the Church in the New World, which could not have 


89 King to Quiroga, October 3, 1539, Puga, Cédulas, fol. 118. 

90 The decision of September 12, 1556, ordered payment as damages, 
of all tithes collected from 1535 to the end of 1537, but since Zumérraga 
died without funds, three houses he had given to the Hospital Amor de 
Dios were ordered sold; Icazbalceta, Zumdrraga, document No. 48, 211. 

- ae el in Aguayo Spencer, Quiroga, documentos, 229. 


95 Ibid., 240. 
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been breached even if there had been desire to do so, and evidently 
it was not. The advantage to both parties was so overwhelming 
that the papacy did not concern itself, as the State had no reason to 
do, with the almost pontifical character of royal control. 

The remarkable feature of the system, however, seems to be the 
caution and spirit of moderation with which the monarchy exploited 
its advantage. There is the important fact that in such a system a 
man of Quiroga’s caliber could rise so easily to a position of promi- 
nence. At least in these first years of Spanish rule in America the 
tremendous power of the patronato was used nobly. The monarchs 
showed commendable zeal for the conversion of the natives, in 
which they spent their substance liberally, and they strove mightily 
to carry out the religious obligation upon which was founded their 
title to the Indies. 
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Brother Boruhradsky, Alias 
de Castro 


American scholars are aware that among the Spanish mission- 
aries in Mexico, the Marianas, and the Philippine Islands, there were 
Jesuits from other European countries besides those of Spain. Some 
of these non-Spanish missionaries had changed their names into 
Spanish because of the difficulty which Spaniards and Indians alike 
found in spelling and pronouncing their non-Spanish names. In this 
way the real nationality of some was naturally lost in an alias. 
Laboring alongside the Spanish Jesuits in mission fields of the New 
World were many from Bohemia and Moravia. 

A former rector of the Jesuit college in Prague, Father Joseph 
Vrastil, S.J., spent a long term of years gathering together such 
shreds of historical sources as had been left in Bohemia after the 
archives of the Jesuits were scattered when the Society of Jesus was 
suppressed in 1773. It was his desire to supplement the work of 
other scholars in this field because he had access to sources that 
were certainly unused by and apparently unknown to others. But 
it was also his desire to make known the share of his fellow coun- 
trymen of that earlier day in the work of the foreign missions, a 
share which their changed names had obscured for posterity. There 
was still another reason for his work. In those days, in fact well 
up into the first quarter of the twentieth century, historians all too 
often spoke of the subject-nationals in the Austrian Empire as Aus- 
trians and thus detracted from the prestige of those who were not 
Austrians but Slavs. 

Father Vrastil had accumulated a very extensive collection of 
letters, notes, and comments, written by Slavs in their missionary 
fields. However, he died before his work of collecting was com- 
pleted. Then came the Nazi occupation of Prague in 1939. In that 
dark hour his collection of sources was scattered ruthlessly, if not 
completely destroyed, when the Nazis took over the Jesuit college 
without warning, after turning the Community out in the streets. 
The Nazis made over the building into a Gestapo headquarters, 





1 See Theodore E. Treutlein, “Non-Spanish Jesuits in Spain’s American 
Colonies,” in Greater America, Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1945, 219-242, for fuller treat- 
ment of this subject. 
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and it still is a police headquarters though under another adminis- 
tration. 

Only one complete sketch written by Father Vrastil found its 
way into print. It is given below in translation. It appeared in 
what was a sort of news letter published privately and irregularly 
by the Jesuits of Czechoslovakia for the information of “their rela- 
tives, friends, and benetactors, and for other members of the Society 
of Jesus.” A brief biographical account of Brother Boruhradsky, 
who went to Mexico to work among the Tarahumara Indians but 
found himself in the palace of the viceroy, is followed by three of 
the brother's letters from the capital of New Spain. The second and 
third of these are important eyewitness accounts of four notable 
events in the long history of Mexico City, the control of the freshet 
floods, the corn riot of 1692, the burning of the old palace, and the 
construction of the present National Palace. 


I. First News from Mexico 


Among the Jesuit missionaries working in Mexico during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century and the first half of the eight- 
eenth, there were altogether one hundred and fifty Jesuits from the 
Bohemian Province of the old Society. Of these, thirty were Jesuit 
lay brothers, while the rest were all priests. Some of these lay 
brothers had finished six years of gymnasium before entering the 
Society. On the missions they served as builders, cabinet makers, 
artists, and other such like craftsmen, but most of all they signalized 
themselves as pharmacists. The first of these lay brothers to be sent 
overseas from Bohemia was Brother Simon Boruhradsky, of Polna 
in Moravia. His father was the town clerk and alderman and owned 
his own home on Rose Street, in Polna. There were ten children in 
the family and Simon was the third oldest. In the parish register 
(1640-1695) the entry of his baptism reads as follows: 


Infant—Simon Wolfgang, born Oct. 26, 1650; the father, Wenceslaus 
Boruhradsky; the mother, Magdalena; the godfather, the noble and high- 
born Knight, Lord Frederick Smilkovsky of Palmberg; the godmother, Lady 
Ludmila Winter; the baptizing priest, Father Kaspar Hoenig. 


The father of Simon died in 1672 and his mother in 1685. 

Having finished the six years’ course in the gymnasium, Simon 
began to study philosophy. Somewhere during these philosophical 
studies he met with several Jesuit missionaries who were giving parish 
missions in various parts of Bohemia and Moravia. Through his 
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acquaintance with these men he began to think of a religious voca- 
tion. He left his studies and found employment as assistant steward 
and builder on one of the Jesuit estates. He remained there till 
Oct. 25, 1670, when he entered the Society of Jesus as a novice 
lay brother. He applied for admission into the Society at Olomouce 
and made his novitiate in Brno.* 

When in 1678 the foreign mission field was opened to the mem- 
bers of the Bohemian Province of the Society of Jesus, Brother Simon 
was the first to volunteer for the missions overseas. He applied di- 
rectly to the General at Rome. The letter dated January 6, 1678, was 
in Latin and is kept in the Jesuit archives. In this letter Brother 
Simon asks for the mission of Mexico. The Father General [John 
Paul Oliva} granted his request. He left Prague on the third of 
April of the same year, 1678, in a group of six Jesuits, five priests 
and himself. Among these priests was Father Augustine Strobach 
who was soon to be a martyr. The party traveled from Prague 
across Bavaria and the Tyrol to Genoa. From Genoa they sailed 
to Cadiz in Spain. As they were approaching the harbor at Cadiz 
they saw to their dismay that the ship bound for America was just 
pulling out of the harbor. That meant more than a year's delay 
before they would have the opportunity to set sail for the New 
World. 


Brother Simon spent the time at Seville learning the Spanish 
language and meantime helping the Spanish Jesuit whose duty it 
was to collect men and equipment for the Mexican Mission. Finally 
in the summer of 1680 this group of Bohemian Jesuits left Seville 
and sailed down the Quadalquivir River toward Cadiz. But again 
they met with another set-back. Their little boat was too heavily 
laden and hit upon a hidden reef. It foundered so fast that they 
could scarcely save their baggage. Brother Simon was assigned to 
watch the baggage on shore. Meantime he was forgotten in the 
confusion and so was his cargo. Only in the last minute did he 
discover that the others had already gone in small boats to the ship 
in the harbor which was to carry them to Mexico. In frantic haste 
he got someone else to take care of the baggage and managed to 
get into a small boat which brought him to the ship bound for the 
New World. All was ready for weighing anchor but they took him 
aboard, the last for whom there was any room. A few other Jesuit 





2 Both cities are in Moravia, one of the two provinces that made up 
the old Kingdom of Bohemia. Olomouce (Olmutz) was noted for develop- 
ing many vocations to the priesthood. 
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missionaries had to wait another year before their turn would come 
again. We are not told what happened to the baggage. There are 
only three letters extant in Bohemia which tell us of the activity of 
Brother Simon, leaving us thus with only a fragment of his whole 
story. 

The first of these letters is dated March 6, 1686. It was sent to 
Father Emanuel de Boye, a Belgian Jesuit, whose family had moved 
to Prague and there gave three sons to the Society of Jesus. Father 
Emanuel had been rector of several different colleges in Bohemia 
and finally provincial. He too had volunteered for the Mexican 
mission but was refused because there was greater need of him at 
home. However, he kept up a constant correspondence with the 
Mexican missionaries and up to his death remained in close touch 
with every bit of news of the missions. This particular letter of 
Brother Simon Boruhradsky is kept in the court archives in Prague, 
in a section called ‘‘Jesuitica,” and bound in a separate roll of letters 
under the number 419. These Jesuitica are remnants of the quon- 
dam Jesuit Archives of the old Bohemian Province of the Society of 
Jesus in Prague. The brother writes in Latin. 

“Your letter from Prague dated October 7, 1685, came unex- 
pectedly and with extraordinary speed, arriving here March 13, 1686. 
On that same day I received a letter from Father John Baptist Neu- 
mann to his brother Father Joseph Neumann.* I have only one 
regret and that is that the boat bound for the Philippines left here 
a few days ago. We have the opportunity of sending letters by that 
route only once a year. So I am writing to your reverence through 
Rome. I am sending you news of the martyrdom of some of our 
brothers in the Mariana Islands. There were five of them among 
whom was Father Augustine Strobach, born in Jihlava, in Moravia, 
who came here with me, then crossed Mexico and finally sailed to 
the Marianas. Another was Father Charles Boranga of Vienna.‘ 
I have no doubt that this news will excite new zeal for the overseas 
missions among us {Jesuits}. 

"8 These two brothers were Jesuit priests of the Bohemian Province 
of the Society of Jesus; Joseph, 1648-1782 the older, was born in Brussels, 
Aug. 5, 1648, John in Vienna; John was in the missions of Paraguay, 
Joseph arrived among the Tarahumara Indians in northwestern Mexico 
in 1681 with the Hungarian nobleman Johan Radkay. The Czech name 
of Neumann was Novak. 

ae, The five Jesuits were slain by the natives in late July and August, 
tro 


1 on the Island of Guam, then called Tinian. Besides the Moravian 
Strobach and the Austrian Boranga, there were the Spaniard, Father 


Pedro de Solorzano, the Fleming, Father Baltasar Dubois, and the Italian, 
a. es Piccolomini; Synopsis historiae Societatis Jesu, Ratisbon, 
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The news in your letter came as a heaven sent message. I will 
carry that news to the viceroy today. I am on very friendly terms 
with the viceroy. He is the brother of the Prince of Medina who 
used to be hofmeister at the court of the Spanish King, but now lives 
here as a private character. I am afraid I may have to go back 
with him to Spain as the companion to his Jesuit confessor. There 
is no news except what I have already mentioned about the mar- 
tyrs in the Marianas. I have received no word lately from Father 
Joseph Neumann but I will take care that your letter gets to him 
promptly. It will be a great consolation for him in the deserts of 
the Tarahumara Indians. Really we live here in constant insecurity 
and uneasiness because all around us there are many pirates. The 
only defense against them will be the four warships which they are 
preparing in Spain among the people of Biscaya with the permission 
of the king. These Biscayans are a brave people and born sailors. 

I send my cordial regards to your reverence and our Father 
Rector does the same. He wishes also to thank you for your care 
in keeping us posted with news from Europe. 

I commend myself to your Holy Sacrifices; 


Your Reverence’s servant in Christ, 
Simon Boruhradsky—Here they call me de Castro 


Mexico, March 16, 1686. 

P.S. I also send sincere greetings to Father Matthew Tenner 
{Tanner} and congratulate him now that he can put in his book of 
Jesuit Martyrs of the Society of Jesus such venerable apostles, and 
one of them, our own countryman. I also greet his brother, Father 
John Tenner, Father Zimmermann and Brother George Vysoky. 


II. Flood and Riot 


The second letter of Brother Boruhradsky was written in Mexico 
City and addressed to one of the Jesuit priests in Bohemia, probably 
again Father Emanuel de Boye. It is kept in its original form in 
the State Archive in Brno,—Mss 557, Part VI, letter 51-52. 
Reverend Father In Christ; P.C.: 

It is two years now that I have not received a letter from you 
nor, in fact, from anybody in Bohemia. Here also there is nothing 
new because there has not been a single ship from Spain for over 
ayear. But there will be a ship leaving from here very soon bound 
for Spain so I am writing a few lines now. Not so long ago Father 
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Neumann came here to Mexico City about some mission affairs. He 
was sent here to the viceroy by our Father Visitor. Having finished 
his errand he returned at once to his mission again. 

I am kept constantly busy with all kinds of jobs for the viceroy. 
Hardly do I finish with one when another is assigned to me. This 
has been going on for the last six months. During these six months 
I have been out of the capital city in connection with a flood which 
was so great last year that it threatened to inundate Mexico City. 
The city as a matter of fact iics in the middle of a lake surrounded 
on all sides by mountains and the waters have only one outlet which 
is insufficient for such a mass of water. Seventeen rivers at least 
empty into this lake. Some of these rivers are quite large and very 
deep. It so happened that some of these rivers could not hold 
the tremendous volume of water, broke through all obstacles and 
rolled violently upon the city, flooding all the suburbs and causing 
great destruction on the homes and fields. The viceroy and his 
royal councillors, seeing the danger, appointed one of the high 
officials of the court to solve the problem. But this fellow con- 
sumed several months, spent about 4,000 gold pieces and accom- 
plished nothing. In the desperate situation the viceroy summoned 
me, having first secured the permission of the king and charged me 
with the work of saving the city. With the help of God and the 
Blessed Virgin I finished the work in one month and saved the city 
from the deluge. I changed completely the direction of the waters 
by building a big canal for the river. This canal was built in such 
a way that it meandered around on its way to join the river towards 
which the flood waters always used to rush. I built strong dikes to 
keep the waters in the canal within bounds. This year the flood did 
not take even one lump of soil from me. I astonished all by spend- 
ing only 662 gold pieces on the whole work. 

Seeing the success of these two measures the neighboring coun- 
try, especially that abutting on Mexico City and administered by 
the Marquis [Cortés] del Valle, I was asked by the viceroy in the 
name of the marquis whether the course of two other rivers could 
be changed, and whether I would do it. These two rivers were al- 
ways a threat to the city of Cuoaca. The viceroy then asked Father 
Provincial to lend my services for the work a second time and then 
gave over the charge of the whole enterprise to me. I went to work 
at once and in five months finished it. I changed the course of 
one river by leading it three miles away from the city into another 
large lake. For before this the river flowed directly upon the city 
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a.d upon two monasteries nearby, and only beyond that point 
did it course towards Mexico City. The length of the new channel 
which I constructed measures 11,605 cubits. All the work cost 
only 1700 gold pieces, and again all were surprised at the low cost. 
Thank God, the work proved successful. Though before all these 
localities had suffered much from the floods, this year they were 
entirely secure from danger. 

Just when I thought that I would have a respite from such jobs, 
a riot in Mexico City brought me another kind of concern.’ The 
great flood of last year destroyed the crops completely in the whole 
neighborhood so that shortage of wheat began to be keenly felt. 
As soon as the viceroy got the money he ordered great supplies of 
wheat to be gathered from as far as 40 to 50 miles away and stored 
these supplies in the town granaries. But all this was scarcely suf- 
ficient for the big crowd of Indians and townsmen. The fact is that 
each week there was need of 7000 bushels of Turkish wheat (maize) 
which is the staple grain of the Indians. This importation of food 
went on from October 1691 to June of this year, 1692. Of course 
we had to cut down on the amount of bread to be eaten because 
the wheat rose to 12 gold pieces a bushel and the maize to 4 gold 
pieces. On June 7 there were only 300 bushels brought to the 
granaries. On account of the stampede of the crowds an infant 
was crushed to death while many had to go back home empty hand- 
ed with no bread at all. To prevent confusion and disorder a mem- 
ber of the royal council was appointed to be present in the granary. 
A week later,—the Sunday after the Feast of Corpus Christi—the 
same official came to supervise the sale of the wheat. After all 
the wheat had been sold this official and the city magistrate went 
home. The Indians, seeing that there would be another shortage 
of grain, made their way to the palace of the archbishop, shouting 
for wheat uttering threats at the royal palace. When they got no 
satisfaction at the archi-episcopal palace, about fifty of the Indians 
returned to the town square and made a sudden attack upon the royal 
palace. They broke all the windows, doors and everything that 
rocks could reach. The military garrison and four servants of the 
viceroy made three attempts to get out of the palace and suppress 
the rioting but each time were met with such a rain of rocks that 
they had to move back into the palace. The effort was in vain be- 
cause in about a quarter of an hour some 10,000 Indians had gath- 





5 On this riot see Chester Lyle Guthrie, “Riots in Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Mexico City: A Study in Social and Economic Conditions,” in Greater 
America, 243-258. 
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ered there. They were armed with torches, pitch and tallow be- 
sides their rocks. Seeing that the gates of the palace were closed 
they set fire to all five gates after they had set fire to the porch, 
frame windows and cornices. Since the palace had an arboured 
walk around, the rioters did-not need to fear rifie shots from within. 
The wind fanned the fire so that in a little while the whole palace 
was in flames. Seeing how well they succeeded in their revenge, 
the Indians set fire to the jail, the pillory, the town hall and the 
granary, but they could not get inside the palace now on account of 
the fire. They therefore attacked the shops, which numbered about 
170 in the public square, looted them first, and then set fire to them. 
There was confusion and more confusion. The townsmen and the 
Spaniards were afraid of a general revolt of the Indians and slaves. 
They therefore hid themselves in their homes waiting for what 
would happen next. The Indians seeing that they met with no op- 
position did as they pleased, looted more shops, set fire to them 
and carried away all the merchandise. Then they went home. By 
ten o'clock that night the public square was completely deserted. 
The viceroy was not at home at the time. He was taking part, 
as was his usual custom, in the Corpus Christi procession in the 
monastery of St. Francis. There he got word about the riot. At 
first he wanted to leave for the city at once but the courtiers and the 
religious held him back, asking him not to expose his life to evident 
danger, since he did not know what was the nature of the riot nor 
whether it was only a riot or a revolt of the Indians and Spaniards. 
They argued with him that he could not face the rioters alone and 
unarmed, especially since he knew well that in a similar riot the 
Indians beat and killed their chief, Pedro. It would be more prudent 
to remain in the monastery and from there direct the welfare of the 
people. His wife also was away from the home at the time of the 
riot. She had gone later in the day to pray at the miraculous picture 
of Our Lady of Succour and then took a walk in the fields. As she 
was returning home she was stopped by two gentlemen on the high- 
way leading directly to the public square. They persuaded her to 
turn back. She ran to the monastery of St. Francis and so just 
saved herself. For as soon as the Indians saw her with her three 
ladies in waiting, they at once made for them. The rest of the 
servants of the royal palace had remained at home apparently alone. 
But fortunately the Jesuit Father Alfonso de Quiros, the Father Con- 
fessor of the viceroy, was in his own apartments and as soon as he 
sensed the danger he led the thirteen women servants through the 
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garden to one of the neighboring houses within the garden walls. 
Then he caused a breach to be made in the garden wall, there was 
no exit elsewhere, and then led the women out into the open. They 
hurriedly made their way to the archi-episcopal palace. At dawn 
the leading townsmen gatherd in front of the monastery and safely 
brought the viceroy to the palace of Marquis de Valle [Cuernavaca } 
where he is residing even at present. 

Now to come to my work. After about four or five days the fire 
was at last extinguished. The viceroy with the advice of the royal 
council assigned to me the task of demolishing the ruined walls be- 
cause they were threatening to collapse. They gave me 3300 gold 
pieces for the work. I am busy at this phase of the work just now. 
But I have also drawn up two plans for the new structure though I 
managed to avoid the job of construction, only because there was 
too much jealousy in this country. I am telling you this that it 
may be made clear to the brothers who are eager for this mission. 
They should be told that they will not do the work of the mission 
here but will do just what they are doing at home. Let them be 
convinced that they are doing more grateful work at home than they 
will find here. 

The former viceroy, Marquis de la Laguna, was very eager that I 


accompany him back to Spain. I refused. But should I have the 
opportunity later to return I will not hesitate. As a matter of fact 
the present viceroy has asked for this at Rome already and I am 
waiting for a reply any day. If he gets this permission and I get 
to Europe safe and sound I will inform your reverence immediately. 
Meantime I recommend myself to you. Your reverence’s servant 
and son in Christ 


Simon de Castro of the Company of Jesus 


P.S. Brother John Haller? of our Bohemian Province died on the 
Mariana Islands. News from the Philippine Islands came late this 
year because the [letters] were lost on the way for a long time. 


6 As far as we know this is the first documentary evidence about the 
draftsman of the plans of the Palacio. Many have been thought of as the 
probable planners. H. H. Bancroft, History of Mezico, San Francisco, 
1883, III, 250, n. 34, citing Robles, Diario, says: “Work on the palace was 
begun about the middle of February a under the direction of Fray 
— L> Valverde, an Augustinian Friar,” but nothing is said of the 
architect. 

7 A native of Hradce Kralove. He was a pharmacist who entered the 
Jesuit Order on September 9, 1681, as a lay brother and was sent first 
to Mexico and then in 1687 to the Marianas, where he died January 8, 1691. 
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That explains why I did not write any letters this year to our dear 
brethren because I had nothing to write about. Cordial regards to 
all. 


III. Building the Palace 


The third letter of Brother Boruhradsky from Mexico dated 
June 9, 1694 and addressed to some Jesuit Father in Brno, is kept 
in the State Archive in Brno, Mss 557, packet VI, letter 23-24. 


Reverend Father in Christ; P. C.: 


Your letter gave us great joy and consolation such as we have 
not had for a long time. It is a pity that so few ships come to us. 
It is now more than a year and a half since any ship has come to 
the Harbor of Vera Cruz from Spain. This is the usual way we get 
news. The other route across the Philippines and the Marianas 
brings no news from Europe. Through this latter route we did 
hear, however, a few bits of news of Europe but all of it was bad, 
bad from Hungary, bad from Belgium, bad from Germany, and we 
had only grief. 

Here in Mexico the scourge of God is heavy upon us the past 
three years. Ever since the mutiny of the Indians a bushel of wheat 
costs 24 gold pieces and though we have three harvests a year both 
of wheat and maize, still the hopes of a good crop this year are 
small. It will hardly be sufficient. The seed is up already and we 
can see the same failure of crops as last year. 

After the burning of the royal palace I was appointed to super- 
intend the work of demolition but, though I managed to avoid the 
work of construction of the new palace, still the viceroy kept me 
to superintend the building, because the local builders understand 
very little about building a palace and about the arrangement of 
the various apartments.* All this has fallen to me. I have been 
staying at the palace for many years now and am living with the 
viceroy and his courtiers. I know well the defects of the old 
palace. Hence there is no plan made without my advice and coun- 





8 This new palace is the Palacio Nacional begun after the riot of 
June 8, 1692, by Viceroy ~~ = de la Cerda Sandoval Silva y Mendoza, 
Conde de Galve, who was in office from 1688 to 1696. The area about the 


palace was beautified by Viceroy Juan Vicente Giiemes Pacheco de Padilla, 
Conde de Revilla Gigedo, between 1789 and 1794. Some additions and 
modifications of the interior were made in 1820 and 1908. Needless to 
say, the palace has been the center of events in the history of New Spain 
and Mexico. 
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sel. Fortunately the construction of the new palace has progressed 
so far that three stories have already been built. It is an enormous 
building. The front of the building measures about 200 cubits [675 
feet} and is almost entirely of asher [freestone}. There are 300 
men at work at once, carpenters, blacksmiths, joiners, locksmiths, et 
al. The apartment of the viceroy will certainly be finished within 
the year. The rest of the structure will be completed gradually. So 
far the structure has cost according to the royal treasurer and ex- 
perts, 95,000 gold pieces. But enough about this. 

I am expecting a ship from Spain any day now, and the news 
it will bring about the successor of the present viceroy whose term 
of six years expires in December 1695. He is anxiously waiting 
for the hour when he can go back to Spain. He has secured per- 
mission from the Father General for a companion for his Jesuit 
confessor. I am afraid that the lot will fall to me though I have 
Father General's permission to go to the Mariana Islands. I will let 
you know what the final decision will be. 


Disease has ravaged the missions and a great number of Indians 
have died. For instance in the parish of Father Joseph Neumann 
only a handful has remained alive. He had to move some five miles 
away and now has his parish on a huge rock in a charming valley. 
He built his house and church on this rock and it is entirely of asher. 
It has four towers and is suitable as a fortification against an attack 
of the pagans. For the enemies have so far caused great losses to 
new Christian converts as well as to Spaniards, as you can see from 
the inclosed account of Father Neumann. We are also awaiting a 
reply from Father Chino [Eusebio Kino} and Kapus [Fr. Marcos 
Kappus] in the matter of moving to California.* But all of us think 
it wiser to remain on the mainland than to sail to California, because 
we discover almost daily new tribes and very fertile lands. The 
Indians are very alert, live according to the natural law, are not 
idolaters and have well ordered settlements. This is the chief rea- 
son of Ours to stay on the mainland rather than move on the 
islands where they would encounter many dangers. Father Chino 
explored the country and fields up to some 400 miles and was every- 
where received with great love by the Indians, but he has not so far 
reached the northern end of the mainland. From this it is evident 
how important the work is in these regions. So far nine new mis- 
sionaries havé been assigned to these regions. They will take up 





9 For the setting of these remarks on Kino see Herbert E. Bolton, Rim 
of Christendom, New York, 1936, 203-205, 227, 231-252. 
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their work as soon as the Father Visitor sends official notice to the 
viceroy and the royal council. It happens that the farthest mission 
will now be 700 miles from Mexico City. 

There has not been a single ship from the Philippines in Mexico 
during the last three years. We have great fear that there is a war 
going on either with the Chinese or the Dutch. Some think that 
these islands have been afflicted with famine and epidemic as we 
here. It may be that there is also a shortage of food, perhaps even 
a decline in population, and these last make it impossible for any 
of them to come here. For the voyage from the Philippines to Mex- 
ico takes seven months. For this reason a boat has sailed from here 
to the islands carrying more soldiers and food, to find out why no 
ship has come from the islands to Mexico. If God grants that some 
ship does come here from the Philippines I will give full details of 
anything worth while. 

I commend myself etc. Boruhradsky. 

Mexico City June 6, 1694. 


P.S. Brother John Steinefer wishes to be remembered to your rev- 
erence.'° 


This brief notice of the activities of the Bohemian lay brothers 
of the Society of Jesus can best be concluded with an extract from 
another Bohemian Jesuit’s letter, Father Adam Kaller, S.J., who 
wrote in 1688 from Mexico City to Prague shortly after Brother 
Simon Boruhradsky arrived in Mexico: 


Brother Simon Boruhradsky is the sacristan in our college; he is one 
of our brothers from Bohemia. When he arrived here he found an empty 
sacristy and an empty church but by his energy he soon collected a neat sum 
of several thousand gold pieces for the sacristy and church and is now 
begging for the good of the American missionaries. He has succeeded in 
getting everything the missionaries have asked of him. Lately Father 
General offered him the opportunity to become a priest but in his humility, 
he refused. Not the least respect is meted to our brothers who act as 





10 Fr. Vrastil’s note: “Brother John Steinefer was born in Jihlava, 
July 3, 1664, and became a Jesuit on September 27, 1684; he was sent to 
Mexico in 1692. As so many brothers of our Province, he soon found his 
forte as a pharmacist. He wrote a book on medicinal herbs which he called 
“Florilegio Medicinal.” It was published in Mexico in 1712, in Amster- 
dam in 1712, in Madrid in 1729 and again in 1732, and later in Mexico 
in 1888 and 1889. He died in the mission of Sonora, April 2, 1716.” 
Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Brussels- 
Paris, 1896, VII, 1537, has two errors; first he gives the date of the broth- 
er’s birth as March 7, 1664, and second, the date of his entrance as Sep- 
tember 26, 1686. 
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harmacists everywhere. Not rarely they have cured sick people whom the 
ocal physicians gave up. It is very difficult for the Spaniards to pronounce 
and even spell Brother's name. They have even spelt it “Poruhradiski.” 
So Brother chose to call himself “de Castro” meaning “of the castle.” 


These are the only letters that have been uncovered so far from 
Brother Simon. From other sources we know that he did not re- 
turn to Europe but sailed, as he wished to do, for the Marianas. 
However, he caught the epidemic on board the Filipino ship and 
died on April 6, 1697. This last bit of information concerning 
Brother Simon comes from the letter of Father Emanuel de Boye 
sketching the life of another Jesuit from Moravia working in the 
missions, Father Henry Wenceslaus Richter, martyred in Peru in 
November, 1696. 


JOSEPH ROUBIK 


Loyola University, Chicago 








Documents: Marquette’s 
Ordination 


Last year there were some misgivings about the ordination to the 
priesthood of Father Jacques Marquette. Although he had been 
called Father or Pére for two hundred and eighty years by hundreds 
of writers, Marquette, it seemed to one writer, had never been ele- 
vated to the priesthood of the Catholic Church because no official 
record of his holy orders has ever been produced. 

We are now publishing photostats of the official record of the 
ordination and sacerdotal rank of Marquette. The original manu- 
script folios from which photostats were taken are in the Roman 
Archives of the Society of Jesus. The exact reference is: Serie 
Campania, Vol. II, folio 278 recto and folio 282 recto. The scholar 
to whom we are indebted for finding these records and for sending 
the copies is Father Edmond Lamalle, S.J., Editor of Archivum His- 
torium Societatis lesu and one of the staff of editors of the Monz- 
menta Historica Societatis lesu, whose knowledge of the documentary 
materials for Jesuit history in the archives of Rome and Europe is 
superb. 

The demand for these official records began last year. Its history 
is as follows. Reverend Joseph Carlton Short wrote an article which 
appeared in the January La Revue de l'Université Laval, Quebec, un- 
der the title: ‘Jacques Marquette, S.J., catechist.’"" To many this cap- 
tion was as erroneous as it was irritating. Under the caption the 
attack on Marquette was startling. It burst upon the historical 
world without preface or warning in other magazines and seemingly 
had no motive. On inquiry it was revealed that Father Short has 
been diligent in his efforts to establish Allouez and other Jesuit 
missionaries as the real heroes of the Upper Mississippi evangeliza- 
tion. To do so it seems that he wished first to disqualify Marquette. 
Without knowing of these motives correspondents wrote to various 
editors to do something about the uncalled-for assault. 

Three articles revealing the inadequacy of Father Short’s reason- 
ing and research were soon published,’ and several letters and com- 


1 Paul Desjardins, S.J., es es Marquette, S.J., était-il prétre,” 
La Revue de [Université Laval, Vol. 

Hamilton, S.J., “Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., Priest,” Ibid., 640-642, 
whereafter the edito- closed the pages to this “interesting discussion,” and 
Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Attempted Mayhem on Pére Marquette,” MID- 
AMERICA, XXXI (April, 1949), 109-116. 
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ments of a far less gentle nature did not appear. Meanwhile, Father 
Jean Delanglez, research professor of the Institute of Jesuit History, 
Loyola University, Chicago, had written to Father Lamalle for docu- 
mentary information on the point. Lamalle, like everybody else, was 
surprised at the attempted demotion of Marquette. It had never 
occurred to him, as it had not to numerous other historians including 
the late Gilbert J. Garraghan, to question the priesthood of Mar- 
quette. They had all accepted the fact of the ordination from the of- 
ficial record of Marquette’s last vows. There was no surmise about 
the fact, but Garraghan did surmise about the exact date and month, 
in 1666, and really surmised very well. 


Since a facsimile from the manuscript of Marquette’s last vows 
written and signed by him had already been published, (M1D-AMER- 
ICA, January, 1936, 23), Lamalle searched for the record of the date 
in the official catalogues and found it. Apparently there was not 
much difficulty, because in the fifteen years elapsed from the time 
Garraghan last looked, Lamalle has gathered many manuscripts and 
catalogues from European depositories. He sent the photostats to 
Father Delanglez. His accompanying letter arrived in time to allow 
the present writer to append a note to his article giving the date of 
the ordination and mentioning the coming photostats. If these 
arrived Delanglez apparently sent them somewhere, either for pub- 
lication or as proofs, and then was fatally stricken. After his death 
his correspondence gave no inkling as to where the first set of pho- 
tostats had gone. We then asked Father Lamalle for another set, 
which arrived too late for publication in the October number of 
this quarterly. 

Father Lamalle has some interesting information in his letter 
accompanying these materials. He says that the date of the ordina- 
tion of Jesuit fathers is not ordinarily preserved in the general ar- 
chives at Rome. It is preserved in the provincial or college archives 
of each province along with documents relating to and necessary 
for ordination. Each province keeps a catalogue of its ordinations. 
But the date of the /ast vows of the individual Jesuit 7s regularly 
recorded and kept at Rome, because both the kind of vows taken 
and the seniority of the vovens are matters of consequence to the 
general administrators of the Society. Therefore, when the record 
of the last vows is sent to the Roman headquarters, it includes the 
fact of ordination and the fact that the one who pronounced them 
is already a duly ordained priest (or lay brother if he is not a priest). 


To make the point abundantly clear we may follow the official 
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procedure. First, the provincial (or vice-provincial or mission su- 
perior) addressed a letter to the Jesuit General in Rome, stating 
that the time for the final vows, the final admission to the Society 
of Father X was at hand and that he was hereby recommended to 
be allowed to take the said vows. The power so to admit members 
to the vows and finally resides with the General. The General, after 
consideration of the detailed character recommendation, formally no- 
tified the provincial that Father X was to make his final vows, 
specifying that they were to be the vows of a priest, a professed priest 
of four solemn vows or a spiritual coadjutor priest of three solemn 
vows. Once these were taken the official record of the fact (either 
the signed vows or the provincial’s formal notification) was sent 
to the General, and likewise recorded in the province catalogue. In 
view of all this, no Jesuit, official or otherwise, will question the 
fact of Marquette’s priesthood from these records. In the case of 
the priests one will always find before each name the “P.” for 
Pater, and in the case of the lay brothers the “Coad.”” for Coadjutor 
before or after the name. The former take their final, solemn 
vows seventeen years after entrance into the Society, while the latter 
must wait ten years after entrance. Thus, Marquette was admitted 
to the Society on October 8, 1654, and made his final vows July 2, 
1671. Thus it is also with the canonized martyrs of New France, for 
if the dates of their ordinations are wanted they cannot be found in 
the Roman Archives. 

With respect to Garraghan’s oversight of these documents, La- 
malle has this to say: “Therefore, when Fr. Garraghan did not give 
the date of Marquette’s ordination in his article “Some Newly Dis- 
covered Marquette Documents,” the priesthood of Marquette was 
beyond any doubt in his mind, for the fact of his last vows was quite 
sufficient proof, and I [as Editor} did not think it necessary to write 
to the archivist (the archives were not then in Rome) to ask for any 
proof of his ordination.” 

After his years in quest of Jesuit materials scattered over Europe 
Father Lamalle is able to make some general observations. He has 
found that at the time of the confiscations of Jesuit properties by the 
French government between 1763 and 1773, the government agents 
ordinarily destroyed all of the papers pertaining to the religious 
affairs and religious control as useless. They threw aside without 
destroying all papers relating to the temporal affairs of the houses 
and colleges, such as deeds and account ledgers. In France he found 
thousands of documents of the latter type or temporalia, but only 
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several examples of registers of houses and lists of admissions, 
first vows, ordinations, dismissals, etc., which each of the rectors 
was obliged to keep. It is little wonder then that Garraghan and 
earlier historians supposed that the documents necessary for the or- 
dination of Marquette and the list giving the date were destroyed 
as useless religious data. 

Each of the Jesuit provinces was and is obliged to keep annual 
catalogues.? In certain provinces of Marquette’s time a triennial 
catalogue was drawn up. Some of these catalogues, Father Lamalle 
says, the triennials especially, have supplements, irregularly kept, 
giving such lists as: admissions to the novitiate, dismissals, trans- 
fers to other provinces, first vows, last vows, and ordinations. This 
is the case as regards the German provinces and the Belgian province. 
It is precisely the case for the Province of Champagne to which Mar- 
quette belonged. It is in the Supplement to the Triennial Catalogue 
of 1669 where one finds the official proof of the presence of Father 
Marquette in New France and his ordination to the priesthood in 
1666. 

The form indicated in the photostats follows the customary 
usage. The translation is: “Supplement of the Catalogue of the 
Province of Champagne for the Year 1669, Including: First those 
who are outside the Province, concerning whom the Provinces in 
which they live will instruct you.” Then follow the names of the 
twe fathers from Champagne who were in the Roman Province, the 
two in the French Province, a father and a coadjutor, and the three 
fathers sent to New France, including Pater Jacobus Marquette. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth lists in the catalogue are omit- 
ted. “Sixth, Priests initiated: Father Nicholas Bardin, at Toul, 24 
January. Father James Marquette, at Toul, 7 March.” 

What with the positive evidence produced in a preceding article, 
the presence of the official manuscript record in the Roman archives, 
and these photostat copies, it should be clear that Marquette was a 
priest. The fact has always been accepted. But, since human nature 
is what it is, we are realistic enough to suppose that someone is now 
likely to doubt the authenticity of these documents. This would be 
to accuse Father Lamalle, a renowned scholar, editor, bibliographer, 
and archivist, of forgery, and thus to perpetuate the attack on Mar- 
quette and on any and all who write about Marquette. 





2 On the catalogues see Edmond Lamalle, S.J., “Les Catalogues des 
Provinces et des Domiciles de la Compagnie de Jésus,” Archivum Histori- 
cum Societatis Iesu, Rome, XIII, Jan.-Dec. 1944, 77-101. 
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Nor is it beyond comprehension to realize that some scrupulous 
soul may devise a worry to the effect that, because Marquette had 
less than a year of theological study, his ordination may have been 
invalid or illicit or both. Your real fretter will want to know who 
the bishop was, did he nave faculties from Rome for the ceremony, 
when and where did he get them, where are the documents, are they 
authentic, did he have the necessary intention of performing the rite, 
where are the records of Marquette’s baptism and confirmation, 
where is the document for his early ordination, is it authentic, who 
gave it, did the giver have the faculties to dispense, where are 
the documents to prove these authentic, was the canon on the én- 
terstites observed—and many other questions of a speculative nature. 
The answers might prove mildly interesting to some, but the process 
of completely satisfying mentalities capable of asking such ques- 
tions would involve the historian in proving by documents every- 
thing from the Apostolic Succession to the fact that Marquette 
was not an apolpectic nor murderer. If any materials on these 
minute details come to light they will probably be referred to in 
some obscure footnote. 

For all practical purposes, from the fact of Marquette’s ordina- 
tion and his actions as a priest, we must admit that he and all 
concerned had no doubt about the validity of his holy orders, despite 
the lack of formal courses in moral and dogmatic theology. We 
cannot apply the canon law of today to the men of the seventeenth 
century. If Marquette was dispensed from formal studies in Europe, 
we may not conclude that he did not finish his studies. It was 
quite customary to ordain Jesuits early in view of an early departure 
for the missions, but each had the obligation to continue his studies 
privately while waiting embarkation, during his voyage, and there- 
after, and in all the missions the superiors were bound to continue 
instructions at least in the form of the cases of conscience. 

To students of missionary history the practice followed in Mar- 
quette’s case was so ordinary that it gets practically no comment. 
Sometimes men, destined for missions where they were so greatly 
needed, only commenced their studies.* Sometimes they were or- 


3 On the practice of conferring holy orders on missionaries one can 
get much by paging through the article “Jésuites Wallons, Flamands, 
Francais Missionaires au Paraguay, 1608-1767,” by Fathers Pierre De- 
lattre, S.J., of Enghien and Edmond Lamalle, in Archivum Historicum 
Societatis Jesu, XVI Jan.-Dec. 1947, 98-176. The article indicates how non- 
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dained after two or three months of study. Sometimes they were 
sent before ordination, as in the case of the famed Anchieta in 
Brazil and many others, and on their arrival in the Americas were 
presented to a local bishop for holy orders when the superiors deemed 
them sufficiently trained. Actually, among the first Jesuits to arrive 
in North America we find even novices, who were to get their train- 
ing in the mission scene from missionaries and were later to be 
sent to some such center as Mexico City, Lima, Santiago or Cordoba 
for shortened courses in theology. Likewise, young men, even In- 
dians, were received into probation by missionaries and given a 
training preparatory to a missionary life. The student Jesuits sent 
to the Americas continued their studies in the Jesuit centers of edu- 
cation and their courses were shorter or longer, depending upon their 
future work in the missions or in the classrooms. 

There was no need for Marquette or his provincial to apply to 
Rome in the seventeenth century for any dispensation from theolog- 
ical studies, since the legislation and practice in this regard were far 
from the standard forms for the clergy of today. Surely, the savages, 
among whom Marquette was deliberately going to spend the re- 
mainder of his life, could be expected to know little and probably 
care less about theological niceties. He had the grace of a mission- 
ary vocation, which is distinctly different from that of a teaching 
vocation, a preaching vocation or any other call, and this fact of 
a special call was precisely what he was trying to impress upon his 
superiors when he indicated to them that he “had little relish for 
speculative sciences.” These he did not disdain, but rather con- 
sidered not for himself. Once such a call was clear to superiors in 
his case, as in many others, the hindrance of the regular course was 
removed, and, it seems, directly by the provincial who had the 
authority to dispose of his men as his judgment and counsel dictated, 
without reference to the local bishop. It generally took some time 


Spanish Jesuits were permitted to become missionaries in Spanish colonies 
and it is followed by fifty biographical sketches of men from the low 
countries who went to Paraguay. Of these, thirteen were lay brothers. 
Checking through the list I find that at least six of the others were ordained 
with less than three years of theological studies and others were not 
ordained until they had completed some studies at Cérdoba in the present 
Argentina. Apparently, many rules were suspended in their regard, 
some taking last vows after fourteen years, some after twenty, some 
having one year novitiate, or one year philosophy, etc. A study covering 
a wider number of missionaries and a wider area than Paraguay on the 
preparation and training of missionaries would prove interesting. 
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to test missionary vocations and to prove the solidity of the man 
and his call. Certainly, not all of the Jesuits who volunteered for 
the foreign missions, got to them, and certainly very few of those 
who did go, ever asked to return to Europe. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Book Reviews 


Managers in Distress: The St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844. By William G. B. 
Carson. St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1949, xi, 329. Appendix, Index, illustrations. $6.00. 


In recent years a number of local studies dealing with the early theatre 
in the West have appeared and there is apparently a growing interest in the 
subject. Well known for his earlier volume, The Theatre on the Frontier, 
published in 1932, concerning the first twenty-five years of the St. Louis 
stage, Professor Carson's new book continues the account through the year 
1844. Covering a five year period, the study is organized chronologically. 
There are nine chapters and an epilogue. Using a large amount of manu- 
script material, as well as local newspapers, the author traces each theatrical 
season carefully, giving detailed accounts of the various plays, the traveling 
companies, as well as individual players. A good deal of attention is de- 
voted to the quarrel between the well known actor-manager Sol. Smith and 
Noah M. Ludlow, who were partners in the South and West for many years. 
While the account concentrates on St. Louis, the writer brings in much in- 
formation and interpretation regarding the early western theatre in general. 
The author not only describes what occurred on the St. Louis stage more than 
a century ago, but also explains “how it happened, and why it happened in the 
ways it did.” He also brings out the sometimes overlooked point, that the 
theatre is the creation of the “men and women on both sides of the foot- 
lights.” 

The epilogue presents an analysis and appraisal of the writer's findings 
which sum up the characteristics of the early western theatre in an able man- 
ner. At that time St. Louis was the theatrical capital of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. It was a period of hard times, and everything possible was done to 
attract audiences. All types of programs were a, Four hundred 
and twenty-five different pieces were performed during the period, two 
hundred of which had been presented in previous years. The star system 
was in operation, with notable players often receiving a large part of the 
nightly receipts. Rehearsals were ae and lines were often poorly 
mastered. The appendix gives a record of the individual plays offered 
during the five year period, as well as a financial statement of the income 
of Ludlow and Smith for the spring and fall seasons of 1844. Using 
diaries, letters and the return books of Ludlow and Smith, as well as other 
source material in possession of the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, 
and materials in the Harvard Theatre Collection, Professor Carson has pro- 
duced a well written, well documented book that constitutes a worthwhile 
contribution in the field of the western theatre. 

The work has certain limitations. Although the author makes use of 
much manuscript material, he presents little that is new regarding the quarrel 
between Smith and Ludlow. The facts and details of their difficulties have 
already been fairly well established. There is nothing especially unique about 
quarrels of that sort as the student of early western theatrical history is im- 
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pressed by the amount of friction and feud that so frequently prevailed 
among western managers and traveling theatrical troupes. On the frontier 
most theatrical companies were usually in distress financially, although 
some troupes ny at times. Constant use of the personal pronoun “I” 
mars the work for the reader. These criticisms, however, are minor mat- 
ters as the writer has doubtless accomplished what he set out to do. The 
book is well printed and bound, and contains fifteen well chosen illustra- 
tions. 

HAROLD E. BricGs 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Farthest Frontier, The Pacific Northwest. By Sidney Warren. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1949. Pp. 375. $4.50. 


This recent addition to the growing bibliography of Pacific Northwest 
Americana is a history of the “beginnings of American settlement and the 
development of American society in the Northwest." Dr. Warren has at- 
tempted for one segment of United States history what C. P. Nettels did 
for the national scene a decade ago in his Roots of American Civilization. 
To remark that Farthest Frontier comes off second best is no condemnation 
but merely a statement that the same mastery of a chosen topic is not ap- 
parent in the book. The author has, however, taken full advantage of the 
work done by others. He has vitalized the information in monographs, un- 
published theses, and periodical articles with results inescapably beneficial 
to the subject and the reader. 

The Farthest Frontier is the story of the people of the Northwest— 
their social attitudes, their amusements, their intellectual pursuits, their 
cultural development. A few chapters, such as those concerning the fur 
trade, the Oregon Trail, and frontier lawlessness offer very little that is 
new. With these exceptions, Warren gives us the only history of the 
origin and growth of American culture and civilization in the Northwest. 
He will surprise some with the sections on art, literature, and education, 
while chapters concerning politics, journalism, medicine, the theatre, settle- 
ment, me unsuccessful utopias supply the human side of a story often told 
before in plain chronological sequence. 

It is inevitable in a history of institutions, attitudes, and similar dif- 
ficult-to-grasp phenomena that questions arise over the emphasis placed upon 
certain elements in the narrative or omission of other factors by the writer. 
It is an historical fact that Protestant missionaries were the first numerically 
strong religious influence in the Northwest. These courageous men and 
women were responsible for the beginnings of a non-Catholic tradition that 
marks the region to this day. Catholic missionaries, nevertheless, Catholic 
missions, schools, linguistic work, and publications deserve more than a 
slight reference to Francis Norbert Blanchet, Modeste Demers, and Peter 
DeSmet, S.J. Ordinary good history and an understanding of the area 
require that the Catholic —— of the Pacific Northwest receive elabo- 
ration at least equal to the full-length chapter “Of Vice and Virtue.” 
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Another example of a questionable omission has to do with the Indian 
wars that raged in the Northwest at different times over a period of thirty 
years, 1847-1877. To ignore the military phases of these hostilities is 
perfectly legitimate, but to pass over the social, political, economic, and 
religious consequences of the strife is to miss something of great importance 
for an understanding of how the farthest frontiersman came to be what he 
was and is. 


These remarks indicate why this reviewer considers the Farthest Fron- 
tier done well enough to discourage others from essaying a similar book 
in the near future; while its deficiencies remain to challenge the gifted 
pen of some later scholar. 

WILLIAM N. Biscuorr, S.J. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 


Prairie Schooner Detours. By Irene D. Paden. The Macmiilan Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. ix, 295. $3.75. 


This excellent work is a history of the Hastings’ and of the Lassen’s Cut- 
offs of the Oregon-California Trail. It is based on diaries and journals 
of a century ago and upon the extensive field work of the authoress who 
followed every foot of the trails about which she writes. It is a continua- 
tion of her previous work, The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. The need 
for special book on the two short cuts is clear from their importance to 
emigrants and gold seekers in 1849 and 1850, who in their hurry sought 
trails “rumored to be shorter or easier or more prolific of grass.” 

The book is divided into two parts of almost equal length. The first 
part is the story of the Hastings’ Cutoff. Leaving the California Trail at 
Fort Bridger, Wyoming, this trail crossed the Wasatch Range at Pratt's 
Pass, skirted the south of Salt Lake and went through the Great Salt Lake 
Desert to Pilot Peak in the Pilot Range on the Nevada-Utah line. Next, it 
crossed the Toana, Pequop, and Spring Ranges and skirted the Ruby Range 
via Overland Pass. Northwestward it went to the South Fork of the 
Humbolt River and passed via the canyon to the main stream. Fording the 
Humbolt at Elko, Nevada, it rejoined the California Trail, some 250 
miles from Salt Lake City. Of this part there are two criticisms. On 
pages 18 and 19 Mrs. Paden refers twice to the Little Muddy, while the 
map on fase 3 correctly shows this stream to the north of the crossing of 
Big Muddy, on the route of the Hastings’ Cutoff. The Little Muddy was 
forded several times on the regular Oregon-California Trail. And, while 
the alternate routes of the Harlan-Young party down the Weber River of 
the Donner-Reed party down Henefer (or Little East Canyon) Creek are 
ably and interestingly described, the map on page 3 fails one miserably. 
Not only is it very difficult to follow the route into Salt Lake City,, but 
the running commentary, so enlivening in other parts of the book, becomes 
distracting for want of topographical information. A map for the Wasatch 
Mountains alone would have m a great aid; the distance between the 
two principal maps, pages 3 and 144, makes the reading trying to the 
critical reader. Moreover, it may discourage general readers and thus defeat 
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one of the chief aims of the authoress, that is, to bring Americans to study 
and to follow the trails of our pioneers. Upward of twenty-five places of 
interest mentioned in the text are not located on the maps. And did the 
Padens (page 50) leave Salt Lake City via North Temple Street or via 21st 
Street South ? 

Some 160 miles west of the end of the Hastings’ Cutoff and a few miles 
north of present Rye Patch Dam, Lassen’s Cutoff broke away from the regular 
California Trail westward toward the Antelope Range. The second part of 
the book is a history of this route. Although first traveled in 1846 by the 
Applegates, who sought a safer way into the Willamette Valley than the 
usual route from Fort Hall, Idaho, to the Columbia River, and by Lassen 
in 1848, this trail appealed to California emigrants also, because of reports 
of the frightful difficulties on the main trail across Humbolt Sink some 
fifty miles to the south. Leaving the California Trail the route lay past the 
famous Rabbit Hole Springs, scaled Warner Range in extreme northeastern 
California by Lassen's (now Fandango) Pass, passed Goose Lake, and 
reached Davis Creek. Here Applegate Trail continued westward, while 
Lassen’s bent south following the Pitt River to Bognuda Ranch. Through 
forested country it reached the headwaters of the North Fork of Feather 
River at present Lake Almanor, then west to the headwaters of Deer Creek, 
then southwest to Lassen’s Rancho at the confluence of Deer Creek and the 
Sacramento River. Beyond this the regular trail was followed to Sacramento. 

In this part as in the preceding Mrs. Paden locates and describes in- 
numerable places and detours, as they were according to the source materials 
and as they are. The authoress experienced the exultation of having trav- 
eled over every segment of the very difficult terrain of the trails and she 


gratefully acknowledges the great help received from out-of-the-way settlers. 
Besides the three maps and the pen sketches, there is an adequate index 
and a selected bibliography. A mistake occurs on page 282, where “Mrs. 
Willis Compton” should read Mrs. Wilson Compton. Those seeking the 
inspiration of western pioneer history and those wishing to enjoy more 
richly a travel vacation will find no better inspiration and guide than Prairie 
Schooner Detours. 


W. L. Davis 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 


East Florida, 1783-1785. A File of Documents Assembled, and Many of 
Them Translated by Joseph Byrne Lockey, Edited by John Walton 
Caughey. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1949. Pp. xxiv, 764. Paper bound, $7.50. 


Nearly a score of years ago Professor Lockey envisioned a shelf of 
volumes containing documents pertaining to the history of his native : lorida. 
He gathered his materials from the archives of Spain, Cuba, Georgia, Florida, 
Library of Congress, and London, and then assembled the file for translation. 
The present was to be the first of possibly twenty volumes, reaching 1821. 
When the translations were finished and the introduction of thirty-eight 
pages was written Professor Lockey’s life ended in September, 1946. His 
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confrere, Professor Caughey, has now fulfilled his promise to aid in the 
task of proofreading and editing. 

Everything to be said about the publication is on the good side. The 
Introduction sets the documents and East Florida in their proper historical 
niche: The American Revolution, Spain's treaty with England i the recov- 
ery of Florida, the ceremonies of the transfer, and the evacuation of the 
British. The documents are thus important for studies in diplomacy and 
international relations. The index which is servicible rather than exhaus- 
tive, has only 170 items in six pages, but many of these give complete 
documentary coverage of a topic with cross references. These topics in the 
index point to the chief values of the volume and make us hope that the 
~cniine volumes will one day appear. Examples are: the Banditti, and 
what was done about them; Commerce and Finance in the colony; Indian 
policy, of Spain and of England; Land titles; the Loyalists; Negroes: traffic 
in; Population; Religion; Tonyn, Patrick, the British governor, and Zés- 
pedes, Vicente Manuel de, the Spanish governor. And there are interesting 
things about the Irishmen like Juan O'Donovan, Guillermo O'Kelly, 
Eduardo Nugent, and possibly “the famous James McGritt.” 

The book should be in every library with research facilities for the 
history of the South, of international relations, of Spain, and especially of 
Florida. It is a fine contribution and a worthy addition to any shelf. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Free Government in the Making. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 846. $6.00. 


This volume of selected readings in American political thought is an 
effort to bring before students the whole panorama of the ferment, the birth, 
and development of democratic ideals in the formation of the Government 
of the United States. To some the title might be misleading. Critics of 
modern governmental practices would call it “authoritarian government in 
the making,” taking exception to the use of the word “free.” The chron- 
ological selection and treatment of the readings is rather designed by the 
author to lead to an entirely different conclusion, for the final chapter ends 
on a very hopeful note—the vindicatio of free government. 

The student begins his study of the growth of American democracy 
with the debates of the Putney Project and thence goes into the political 
and philosophical writings of leaders of the English Revolution, like Locke 
and Harrington, as well as Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws. It could be 
suggested that the study should have reached deeper to include the pagan 
and Judo-Christian backgrounds of democracy, but this would expand the 
book to an unusual length. In default of an index, the student is guided 
by a detailed table of contents, giving author and source of the reading, 
and a succinct heading that states the essense of the excerpted reading. There 
may be quarrel about the readings selected, but there will be more quarrel 
about those omitted. The editor explains the omissions of important ma- 
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terials as necessary for space reasons and because of a desire to present what 
appeared to him to be the main stream of political thought and action. With 
the student always in mind the editor aims to sharpen his perspective and 
develop a sense of historical continuity and persisting patterns of conflict 
so as to enable him to see politics as an “endless adventure” and not as 
reaching its ultimate goal in some such static form as that contemplated in 
Marxist economic philosophy. The objective is to demonstrate that our 
democratic form of government is the “finding of proximate solutions for 
insoluble problems.” 

The particular excellence of the work lies in the fact that it is a chron- 
ological presentation of the underlying ideals and philosophy of the great 
personalities who have shaped, influenced, and fashioned our government. 
It is a sort of philosophical treatment of American history, unfolding the 
progress from the final achievement of political democracy to the tussle 
over economic equality in a mechanistic and materialistic age. The selec- 
tions demonstrate the philosophical basis for and departure from individualist 
and /aissez faire doctrines to governmental regulations for the protection of 
economic freedoms while safeguarding constitutional landmarks established 
by Marshall, Taney, Waite and others against assault upon property with- 
out due process of law. 

Able and scholarly critiques heading each chapter and each reading are 
at once an analysis of the reading and a synthesis of the influences exer- 
cised by the authors and their works either toward frustration or accom- 
plishment of the ideals and aims of democratic government. There are many 
values to the book. For constitutional history its contents furnish a philo- 
sophical = to the development of juridical concepts. It has meaning 
for the student of the Supreme Court. The special emphasis on the under- 
lying philosophies will prove stimulating to the historians. The selections 
are not for the immature or the unwary and the work will require careful 
treatment in the classrooms. 


JOHN A. ZVETINA 


Loyola University, 
School of Law 
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Notes and Comments 


The Constitutional World of Mr. Justice Frankfurter is a collec- 
tion of some representative opinions of the Justice selected and edited 
by Samuel J. Konefsky and published by The Macmillan Company in 
late 1949. This, like the editor's preceding work, Chief Justice 
Stone and the Supreme Court, is a valuable collection of the judg- 
ments of Mr. Frankfurter presented as he gave them and as Mr. 
Konefsky clarifies them in less technical terms. By choosing care- 
fully the decisive portion of each opinion and by grouping these 
under one heading the editor is able to give Frankfurter’s complete 
and continuous thought on each of six major points of interest to 
this nation. These are in Chapter I, the limits of judicial power, as 
Frankfurter described them in three cases; in Chapter II, seven de- 
cisions are used to illustrate his mind in the matter of Government 
and Economic Interests, or better, in the matter of Government, 
Capital, and Labor; in Chapter III, eight cases reveal the Problems 
of Federalism, chiefly those arising out of our dual system, or State 
and Federal activities in conflict on the issues of commerce, labor, 
taxation, and divorce; In Chapter IV, eight cases on civil liberties 
bring out the Justice’s stand on Freedom and Democracy, and the 
highly significant decisions on minority rights, freedom of speech 
and picketing and bargaining and public schools; in Chapter five, 
eight cases revolve around criminal and administrative justice; and 
in the last Chapter, in nine cases, Bureaucracy and Judicial Control 
are brought into focus, and so too are many of the preceding opin- 
ions. In all, the printing and editing are excellent. In his Introduc- 
tion, Professor Konefsky indicates how controversial a figure his 
subject has been, and he does this by citing the editorials in six 
of the important newspapers and journals. The book will prove 
a very good addition to your library. 


* *+ * 


The Chopin Centennial National Committee, sponsored by the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, presented a tribute for the centennial of the 
death of Chopin, October 17, 1949. This is the volume Frederic 
Chopin, 1810-1849, edited by Stephen P. Mizwa and published by 
The Macmillan Company. The book is beautifully designed. It 
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contains ten articles, including a list of the works of Chopin, and 
thirty-six illustrations, one a fine, four color frontispiece of the 
composer. The singular contribution in the group of essays evalu- 
ating his work is the publication for the first time of his comments 
on music and musicians. 


z*> *+ * ®# 


The Inside Story of an Outsider, by Franz Schoenberner, (The 
Macmillan Company, 1949), continues the memoirs of the author, 
published in 1946 as Confessions of a European Intellectual. Dr. 
Schoenberner told in his earlier volume of his life as a liberal editor 
and publisher until the advent of the Nazi power in 1933. In the 
present volume he brings us up to date on his travels, travails, and 
philosophy. There is scarcely an important event, philosopher, 
writer, or manner of life that does not come in for some comment, 
whether it be the collapse of Italy, the philosophy of Diogenes, the 
importance of Pegler, or the state of Indian missions in our west. 
It is difficult to discover purpose in the work. The author disclaims 
(p. 266) any creative urge and adds: ‘Writing is for me a rather 
toilsome way of establishing a personal relationship based upon 
mutual respect and confidence between author and reader.” 


* * * *# 


Presidents North Carolina Gave the Nation is a handsomely 
fashioned brochure containing the addresses and papers presented 
in connection with the unveiling of a monument at Raleigh on Oc- 
tober 19, 1948. The monument on Capitol Square is cast in bronze 
from the sculpture of Charles Keck, who is notable for his work 
on historical characters. His artistry depicts Andrew Jackson on 
horse and James K. Polk and Andrew Johnson seated. The main 
address of the day was that of President Harry S. Truman. Josephus 
Daniels was chairman of the commission which carried out the 
project. 


* * * #* 


A very useful book, long out of print, has once more been 
made available. This is Expansionists of 1812, by Julius W. Pratt, 
first published by Macmillan in 1925, and now republished with the 
permission of the copyright holders by Perter Smith, Publisher, 321 
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Fifth Avenue, New York. The reprint is well worth the three dol- 
lars and a quarter asked by the new publisher. 


“Jean Delanglez, S.J., (1896-1949),” by Guy Frégault, is a 
tribute of a scholar to his former professor, appearing in 4 Sep- 
tember, 1949, Revue d’Histoire de I’ Amérique % rancaise. . Fré- 
gault presents a fine appreciation of the life and seman pro- 
ductions of Father Delanglez. This was the leading article in the 
Revue. In the last pages of this number is an announcement of the 
coming publication in French of Father Delanglez’s Life and Voy- 
ages of Louis Jolliet 1645-1700 (Institute of Jesuit History, Loyola 
University, Chicago.) The French translation according to the notice 
is to be made by Guy Frégault, and the edition is sponsored by 
l'Institut d'Histoire de l’Amérique francaise, now flourishing at 
the University of Montreal. However, after the publication of the 
above notice, we were informed by Canon Lionel Groulx, Director 
of l'Institut, of the illness of Dr. Frégault which might delay the 
French edition. 

> * * * 


A service of great value is “A Bibliography of Theses and Dis- 
sertations Concerning the Pacific Northwest and Alaska,” arranged 
by Erik Bromberg and published in the July, 1949, Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, The bibliography covers all disciplines. The listings are 
from sixteen universities and colleges, and they are followed by a 
subject index. 

* * * & 


The Editors of The William and Mary Quarterly sadly announce 
that they must raise the price of the annual subscription to four 
dollars. Just so they did not decide to discontinue this fine maga- 
zine we are quite satisfied. But the move does bring up the ques- 
tion of financing learned quarterlies during these times of inflation. 
Few of the historical periodicals have raised their tuition, with the 
result that the drains upon sponsors are becoming unbearably heavy. 
The prices of paper, printing, typesetting, binding and distribution 
have gone up out of all proportion to their former cost. Foreign 
subscribers are badly hit because of the new exchange rates. Even 
the Post Office has added a burden of cost to the publisher's or pur- 
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chaser’s account by the new book rate and by the rule (to say nothing 
of other time-consuming regulations) that the fourth class and 
book rate parcels must now be carried to a post office by the sender 
rather than by the carrier. The prospect of facilitating the spread 
of knowledge is becoming more vague. 


“Imperial Mexico and Texas, 1821-1823,” by Joseph Carl McEI- 
hannon, is a capably written and illuminating article appearing in 
the October number of The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. It 
describes the conditions and problems in Texas after Iturbide gained 
independence for Mexico from Spain and while he was emperor. 
The last pages are devoted to the colonizing efforts of Stephen F. 
Austin, who had tendered his services, his loyalty, and his fidelity 
to the Constitutional Emperor of Mexico, making himself a citizen 
of the Empire and renouncing his allegiance to the United States. 
The writer notes that Texas can now be said to have been under seven 
flags rather than the six commonly admitted. 
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